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We have been furnished with a copy of 
the proceedings of a meeting held at Nor- 
wich, Conn., on the 29th of April, in relation 
to the railroad from Norwich to Worcester, 
for the purpose of opening an easy commu- 
nication between Boston and Long Island 
Sound, and of course with New-York, which 
will be found on the 5th page of this number. 
This road will pass through a thickly popula- 
ted and wealthy part of the country, which 
abounds in those productions that will, 
aside from the immense travel which will 
pass over it, insure, we doubt not, a good 
return upon the investment. Norwich will 
not quietly relinquish to Providence and 
Stonington the entire business between 
New-York and Boston, but with a spirit 
which does her credit, and which will en- 
sure her success, enters the fleld, and will 
contend manfully for the prize—a prize in- 
deed well worth her utmost efforts; and it 
is time that her citizens awake, as we per- 
ceive that the commissioners of the Long 
Island Railroad have given notice of their 
intention to open books to receive subscrip- 
tions for stock. 


It is therefore important that those who 
mean to contend successfully for the busi- 
ness, should be ready to connect with that 
road when completed, as completed it sure- 
Ww will be, 


——w hie bis 
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We have been requested to call attention 
to the Great Au Sable Railroad, from Port 
Kent on Lake Champlain, to Keeseville. 
The following article was furnished us by 
a gentleman who is perfectly familiar with 
the business of that vicinity, and he as- 
sures us that it will prove a good invest- 
ment. 


Great Av Sastre Rattroav.—This road 
runs from Port Kent, on Lake Champlain, 
to Keeseville, on said river, 53 miles. It 
was laid out by Major Beach, civil engineer 
of Newark. His report to the President was 
published in detail in vol. 3, p. 50, by which 
it will be seen from statistical documents, 
that upwards of 50,000 tons would pass 
over the road in the offset, yielding a neat 
income of 20 per cent., and constantly in- 
creasing, to which may be added, that the 
charter extends to 50 years, and that the 
amount of produce-is unlimited; and that 
the road can be made for $6000 a mile, the 
materials being along the route. 

We can safely recommend this stock to 
our friends, as among the most certain and 
productive in the United States. Capital 
stock, $60,000; 1200 shares at $50, $00 of 
which have been taken near the road. The 
residue, we are informed, will be in market 
next week, with explanatory maps, &c. It 
is contemplated to finish the road in Octo- 
ber next. John T. Norton, President; Ro- 
bert Gilchrist, ‘Treasurer ; Ephraim Beach, 
Chief Enginecr. 

The United States have also caused a 
breakwater to be laid off in front of the har- 
bor of Port Kent, which has been acted 
upon by Congress, and will doubtless go 
into effect the ensuing year. 

Our readers must Sew that Port Kent 
is the outlet of what is emphatically called 
the Sweden of America. 





[From the Baltimore American.] 


New York is alarmed for her Western trade, and 
well may she be. Pennsylvania has the shortest, 
cheapest and quickest line of communication be- 
tween the West and the Atlantic, and we venture 
to assert without hesitation that her immense line 
of Canals will in a short time be as much thronged 
with trade as those of New York now are. 

By the recent act of Pennsylvania, authorizing 
the extension of her Canal from Columbia down 
to the Chesapeake, Baltimore is placed in a posi- 
tion which gives her a direct and — large inter- 

m 





est in all that concerns -the Internal Improvements 
of that State. The opening of the extension Ca- 








nal—Columbia being but forty miles from the tide 
waters of the Chesapeake—will unite our city 
with the Pennsylvania Canals by an unbroken 
water communication which will render the Balti~ 
more market of easier and cheaper access than any 
other on the sea board. A very large 
share—of the trade of Pe’ Ivania and of the 
West, will descend to the Chesapeake Rice 
Extension Canal, and make its way tous. This 
short work, at the first moment of its i 
will-turn the course of this immense trade in this 
direction, and if the undertaking is taken up and 
prosecuted with vigor and efficiency commensu- 
rate with its importance to those who are directly 
concerned in its successful accomplishment, it may 
be in full operation by the spring of 1837.. The 
Matyiend Canal, reaching from Port Deposit to 
the State Line, can easily be enlarged to the re- 
qusite dimensions while the remaining thirty miles 
between the Line and Columbia, divided into half 
mile sections, are being constructed. The friends 
of the work have only to determine that it shall 
be finished by the end of 1836, and will it be done. 





Trenton Trade.—New evidences of the prosperi- 
ty of our city, are daily opening upon us. A year 
ago, and our “ Editor’s attic? was in the most re- 
tired and quiet part of the town—now, the din of 
masonry, carts, and falling lumber, is i@ur ears— 
huge piles of stone, brick, and plank, are around our 
doors—and just before our window, float= ‘ 
ing on the breeze, rolls our national flag, from the 
mast head of a gallant schooner. We walked out 
to make acquaintance with the stranger, and found 
her to be the Conner a cine built craft 
from the New York ship yards, taking in a 
of lumber, grain, flour, tar, Yadian meal, &c. for the 
Eastern markets. She is the first of a regular line 
of packets owned by our enterprising citiz 
Messrs. Rose, Green, Hoy & Co., intended to 
constantly between this place and New York.— 
This brings the up-river trade of the Delaware in 
rivalry with the trade of the Hudson, and enables 
East feansptvente and New Jersey to throw their . 
produce into the Eastern markets, with as little, if 
not less, freight and duties than the interior of 
New York. Hesides, stored at Trenton have 
this advantage—should sales in the Eastern mart 
be dull, the Southern are of still more easy access. 

During the day, the Caroline Frances passed 
round from the Feeder Bason to the Trenton Ba- 
sin, and there now waive her stripes and stays 
over the very fields where first that flag won the 
respect of its enemies, and the adorations of 
men—the Battle Field of Trenton.—[Trenton 
Emporium.] 





To the Editor of the Am. Railroad Journal: 


Sir,—Whiat objection could there be to 
using a Steam engine on the towpath of a 
eanal? 

Will some one of our readers who has 
leisure, answer this “ query !’—[Ep. R. J.] 
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Macneill on Canal Navigation. 
(Continued from our last number.) 

With this boat the results exhibited in 
the following tables.(II, HI, TV.) were ob- 
tained on the Paddington canal, opposite 
Holsden Green. The important effects 
which they are caleulated to produce in the 
minds of the unprejudiced, not only upon 
inland navigation, but to nautical science 
in general, have determined me to publish 
them in the fullest manher, giving every 
particular connected with their arrange- 
ment, as well as the names of those scien- 
tific gentlemen who assisted me, together 
with the names of the assistants from my 
own office, so that the most ample evi- 
dence of accuracy and care may be had. 
For more advantage will be derived by ac- 
curate trains of experiments than will follow 
from the assumptions of a mathematical 
century. 

The first requisite was a good dynamo- 
meter for measuring the tractive force ne- 
cessary to move the boat at various veloci- 
ties, and as I showed a marked preference 
for my own,jwith which I had obtained such 
important results during my surveys of 
roads for the parliamentary commissioners, 
I shall give a description of it, in order that 
readers may be satisfied such preference 
was justly given. 

The dynamometer or pirameter, I origi- 
nally intended for measuring the draught of 
carriages on turnpike roads, and for this 
_ ‘purpose I have used it very extensively 
under ‘the Parliamentary Commissioners, 
‘for ‘the London and Holyhead road, and 
elsewhere. The following is a description 
of the instrument, and in the appendix (B) 
"will be found the opinions of competent 
jjudges upon its merits. When I at first 
-endeavored to adapt Marriot’s spring weigh- 
ing machine, so. as to ascertain from it the 
amount of the horse’s draught, the stepping 
motion of the horse created a quick sucees- 
sion of vibrations, which completely pre- 

vent any one from reading off the figures 
indicated—and this confusion of vibrations 
will always prevent the simple adoption of 
any species of spring weighing machine. 
Toremedy this inconvenience, and do away 
with the vibrations as much as was neces- 
ry,-L applied a. piston, working in a cy- 
linder full of oil, and connected with the 
spring in such a manner that when any 
wer or ‘force. is applied to it, soas to 
make the hand traverse the index, the pis- 
ton is at the same time moved tlirough the 
fluid. The connection of the spring and 
index. with the cylinder is by means of a 
lever working on a pivot: the arms of the 
-lever are of unequal length ; the tail-piece 
-of the spring and index is connected with 
the short arm ; at the extremity of the long 
-arm the piston rod is connected ; the piston 
_rod, after passing through a stuffing-box in 
the cap of the cylinder, is screwed into a 
igton or circular plate of thin brass, per- 
ied with small holes; and out of one 
part of the circumference a square notch is 
cut, the use of which will be seen below. 

By this construction, the resistance of 

the fuid to the piston, which acts at the ex. 
tremity of the long arm of the lever, pre- 
yents the sudden jerks of the horse from 
being marked with those vibrations on the 
imdex so much to be avoided ; at the same 
time. the ‘piston will move over a space 
proportioned to the intensity of the force 
exerted by the horse, and the same will be 
indicated accordingly. upon the dial of the 
paver path if the — pret toae other in 
api munnons ion, the piston will move slow- 
ly out, an the ‘hand upon the index will 
turn round steadily and uniformly, until the 
power is balanced by the spring. _...., 











&.The dial is graduated in pounds, and de- 
creases from zero upwards, in order to 
compensate for the increased force which 
the spring exerts in proportion as it is 
wo up; in consequence of this the in- 
dex does not pass over equal spaces when 
- forces are applied in different states 
of tension of the spring: the piston there- 
fore will not pass through equal spaces in 
the-cylinder, and the vibrations would con- 
sequently be greater in the higher numbers, 
because the velocity of the piston being 
less, the resistance to the piston in passing 
the fluid will be less, at the same time the 
power opposed to itis greater. ‘To obviate 
this, and to make the index equally steady 
on all parts of the dial, a narrow slip of 
brass, formed into an inclined plane, is sol- 
dered to the inside of the cylinder, parallel 
to its axis, the largest (or highest) part of 
this inclined plane being at that end of the 
cylinder towards which the piston rises 
when the index moves towards the greater 
power. The notch which is said above to 
be cut in the. circumference of the plate, 
(which traverses like a piston in this cy- 
linder,) corresponds in size exactly with the 
largest part of this inclined plane ; so that 
when the piston is at the upper end of the 
cylinder, the notch is completely filled up 
by the inclined plane; on the contrary, 
when the piston is at the lower end of the 
cylinder, the aperture is completely opened. 
By this contrivance the aperture through 
which the fluid is obliged to pass, as the 
piston moves from the lower end of the 
cylinder to the higher, is gradually contract- 
ed, and of course the resistance to the pas- 
sage of the piston through the fluid is gra- 
dually increased, and thus compensates the 
increased power of the spring ; rendering 
the vibrations nearly uniform from the low- 
est to the highest power. This compensa. 
tion is similar to that by which the fusee re- 
gulates and gives uniform power to the 
main-spring of a watch. 

This instrument* was placed in the door. 
way of the front cabin, (which is about 
fourteen feet from the stem of the boat,) 
and in a line with the ordinary tugging 
hook ; secured with wooden braces and 
screw nails in such manner as to be perfect- 
ly firm and steady, in some instances the 
towing line was made fast to the weighing 
bar of the dynamometer, and the power 
communicated directly to it. In other cases 
the towing line was made fast to a shackle 
on an iron lever, the fulerum of which was 
the screw bolt which made the bar fast to 
the gunwale:of the boat on the bow near. 
est the towing path; the power being com- 
municated from the lever to the dynamome- 
ter by means of another shackle ; this last 
mentioned shackle being precisely twice 
the distance from the fulerum. By this ar- 
rangement we were enabled to bring either 
the whole tractive force to be indicated on 
the dial plate at once, or only one half that 
power, as we please, by mneike shifting from 
one position to the other. 

I consider this arrangement to be advisa- 
ble, lest by any chance there should have 
been an error in the graduation of the dy- 
namometer. To prove its accuracy, we re- 
peated most of the experiments with and 
without the lever. If when the power was 
communicated to the weighing bar of the 
dynamometer, the instrument indicated the 
whole traction to be one hundred pounds, 
and if, when the power was communicated 


* In the modification of this instrument, which I 
have now mounted in a light double-bodied pheton 
the dial plate is fitted, not only with an index and 
hand, but also with a card for determining the bearing ; 
a pendulum which shows, by means of an index and 
hand, the inclination ; a time-piece’; and an index and 
hand to show the ce travelled by the wheels. 
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to the other shackle, the instrument indica. 
ted only fifty pounds, we were warranted in 
concluding, that as far as this experiment 
was-concerned, the dynamometer was ac- 
curate. Now this I had done on numerous 
occasions, to prevent the possibility of error; 
and in order to be more perfectly assured, I 
repeatedly employed weights, suspended, 
over a pulley, to check the dynamometer. 

In making the observations with the dy- 
namometer, orem was taken to have 
accuracy. Mr. Whitwell kindly assisted 
me in all these observations. He took the 
time with an excellent watch, having a de- 
tached second hand, with a dead beat, which 
enabled him to give a signal very accurate- 
ly at intervals of two seconds. At these 
signals the power of traction indicated by 
the dynamometer was read off silently and 
distinctly by two gentlemen, whose names 
are at the bas! of their respective: copies. 
Each of these gentlemen added the obser- 
vations together, and took the means of 
each set. 

Whilst these observations were making 
at the fore sheets of the boat, the times of 
the boat’s passage were noted a little far- 
ther aft, by Mr. Turnbull and Mr. Dundas, 
who had each an excellent chronometer 
(from Arnold and Dent’s.) The word 
“time” was given by Mr. Wilson, when 
the boat passed the stakes which had pre- 
viously been driven in the embankment at 
distances of one hundred yards apart. By 
this means the observers of the time had 
never occasion to lift their eyes from the 
chronometers, except to note down the ob- 
servations. 

Besides the gentlemen making these ob- 
servations, I was always assisted by others ; 
but more especially by Mr. Alexander Gor- 
don aud Mr. Saxton, both of whom being 
so well qualified from their practical and 
scientific acquirements, for such a series of 
experiments, contributed very materially to 
prevent errors from taking place, by a ge- 
neral view over each department. 

Fig. 3 represents a transverse section of 
the Paddington canal, opposite the village 
of Holsden Green; the soundings and mea- 
surements having been taken by Mr. Bourns 
and Mr. Turnbull. 

[In the following experiments great care 
appears to have been taken to ensure accu- 
racy; as the time of passing each stake, 
placed at 100 yards distance from each 
other, was marked by two first rate chrono- 
meters, and a full account of each is given, 
both the moment of passing each and the 
time between the stakes. It is not, howe- 
ver, deemed necessary here to give the se- 
parate statements of each time-piece—but 
merely the mean time of passing over the 
space of 100 yards between each stake, the 
velocity of passing, the mean force of trac- 
tion as observed, and the weight of passen- 
gers in lbs., é&c.] 

In Table U., the first ten experiments 
are not published, because the arrange- 
ments were not, at that time, as perfect as 
could be wished. The length of the horse 
line was 82.1 feet; girth, 1.7-8ths ; weight, 
10 Ibs. 1 oz. The fongth of the light line 
was 68.1 feet; girth, 7.8ths; weight, 2 lb. 
8oz. The stapler adopted for caleulating 
the squares and cubes of the velocities in 
the experiments mentioned in this table, and 
all those made on the Paddington Canal, 
was 2.517 miles per hour. __. 

In Table IIl., experiments 5, 6,7, 8, were 
made by a weight over a -pulley ; no accu- 
rate result. Experiments 13, 14, ‘15, 16, 





were also made by a weight over a pulley. 
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APPENDIX. 





A. 
cification of a Light Iron Passage. Boat, 
ee as ply on the Sumunit Level. of -the 
Forth and Clyde Canal, between. Port 
Dundas and Windford, and such as was 
used in the Experiments detailed: in the 
foregoing paper. 3 vistizie 
Extreme length, 70 feet ; do. breadth; 5} 
feet. The iron of the very best manufacture. 
The body plates in particular niust ‘be 
free from rust, cracks, blisters, and ‘rough. 
ness of every description. ' The whole of 





the iron must be coated with linseed oil, 
previous to its being used. And the’ boat 
must be built-under cover, so that the work 
ae be Kept-dry until the boat is finished.’ 
Ithough not shown on‘the plan, the said 
boat has a hollow keel, so: as to pi it the 
lodgement of water beneath ‘the -floor, ‘be- 
tween the ribs. The stem and stern ‘shall 
consist of bars of iron, six inches it breadth, 
and a quarter of ‘an’inch thick, ‘which ‘ate 
hammered’ flat at the lower to ‘the 
breadth and thickness of the keel-plate, to 
which they are scarfed and secured with 
clenched rivets. rate 
As stated above, the keel-plates are formed 
hollow, and consist of hoop iron, six ‘iich- 
es in’ and one eighthi of an ‘inch i 
thickness. To ‘which a wood keel of Me- 
mel plank, fifty feet in length, nine ‘inches 
in depth, three-inches in thiekness next the 
am of the boat, and an ae anda half 
at the lower edge, tapered to nothing at 
each end, must pee _— Kenpiie 
with, glands an inch and a_half im breadth, 
and a qquatier’ of “an Spel alae ink flush 
into the keel, dnd screwed inside at the dis- 
tance of three and & half inches apart,’ 
- ‘The ibs shall cotisist of T ‘and an 
iron, and placed alternately at the distant 
of twelve inches from each other, and ex- 
tending from gunwale to’ uriwale ; ‘after be. 
ing bent to suit the carved form of ‘the 






ves. 
sel, two. rows of holes. até punched on. the 
flat side of the atigle ar ny ribeto° sebum 
por Bae A plates, ied te , 
istances are ‘through the u 
ange to ecu the ve ib the al 
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a to secure ie 
ni. body:plates mitist consist of the bere 


) double rolled No. 16 sheet iron, two and» 
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half Ib. 
are in lengths of eight and ten feet. The 





r superficial foot, and these sheets 


first range of bottom plates which join the 
hollow keel, eight feet in length and 24 inch- 
es in breadth; the next two ranges on each 
side which form the bilge, ten feet in length, 
by twelve inches in breadth, and the range 
next gunwale, ten feet in length by eighteen 
inches in breadth. Particular attention 1s 
requisite, both with the view to the strength 
and appearance of the boat, that the whole 
of the bedy-piates be run in fair sheer lines 
from stem to stern, and that the lower edge 
of each succeeding length or range of plates 
cover the upper edge of their accompany- 
ing ones, three quarters of an inch, so that 
the boat in every respect may have the ap- 
pearance of being clencher built. 

The butts, or end joints of the plates, 
must be kept smooth, and-meet on the cen- 
tre of the T rib, and the joints of each suc- 
ceeding plate be so shifted as to meet on the 
T rib nearest the centre of its accompany- 
ing ones. It must, however, be expressly 
understood, that previous to any of the 
plates being rivetted, a thin stripe of cotton 
cloth, dipped in white lead paint, be put in 
between the overlaps of the edge joint, and 
between the ribs and the end joints, so as to 
prevent leakage and corrosion. The whole 
end and edge joints must be secured with 
prendre, rivets, made from a three-six- 
teenth of an inch bore, placed at the dis- 
tance of three fourths of an inch from cen. 
tre to centre, and made from the best char- 
coal rivet iron; the rivets, except those for 
securing the end joints, must be placed two 
inches distant from each other, and the 
whole, as stated above, be countersunk, and 
kept as smooth as possible. 

lates, six inches in breadth, and one 
eighth of an inch in thickness, to be placed 
on each side along the bilge, over the body 
lates, where they are most exposed to in- 
jury when taking on board and landing pas. 
sengers, which will extend from the round 
of the entry, at the bow, to the commence. 
ment of the run or exit at the stern, and is 
secured to the ribs and body plates with 


_ countersunk rivets, placed at the distance 


of three inches apart; but before they are 


‘secured, both the bilge plates and body 


powe must be properly coated with white 
ead paint, and a ply of sheathing dipped in 
the same, put in between. 

One and a quarter inch of angle bars ex- 
tend from stem to stern, to form the gun- 
wale, to which welts or wood mouldings 
are secured ; and another of the same di- 
mensions to be placed seven inches below 
the gunwale, to which the wood-belting, 


‘three inches thick, and four inches deep 


round off, is to be secured. 

The boat is framed and moulded, and in 
every respect formed exactly and agreea- 
bly to the plan, and the work must be done 
in a substantial and workmanlike manner. 


Specification of the Carpenter and Joiner 
' ork of such a Light Iron Canal Pas- 


<2 Boat. 

he length of the boat as specified, at 
seventy feet in length, five feet six inches in 
breadth, and two feet six inches in depth. 
It is divided in the following manner, viz. 
Fore deck, 4 feet in length; fore sheets, 
space for steerage cabin and principal 
cabin, &c., and after sheets, according to 
the number of the travellers intended for ; 
after deck, 4 feet. 

_ The false ribs for securing the inside 
joing consist of willow timber, one inch in 
breadth, and seven-eighths of an inch in 
deepness, which must be free from knots 
and shakes, so that they may bend easily 
after being stoved to the curved form of the 
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boat, to which they are secured with nails, 
rivetted to the upright flange of the ribs. 

The sea-crofts, fore and aft, must ex- 
tend from the stem and stern to the end of 
the cabins, and be four inches in breadth, 
and two inches in thickness, of best Memel 
plank, which is kept flush with the gunwale 
inside, and secured with three-eighths of an 
inch rivets, one throughout each rib. 

Two timber heads on each side, near the 
bow and stern, are placed in the most con- 
venient situation for mooring the boat, and 
secured with glands fixed with clenched 
rivets, so that the timber heads may be 
taken out and replaced when found neces- 
sary ; to consist of solid oak timber, five 
inches in breadth, two inches thick, one foot 
in length below the gunwale, and seven 
inches ubove. 

The beams which support the deck fore 
and aft, consist of oak plank two inches 
thick, three inches deep in the centre, and 
two inches deep at each end, with a curve 
of half an inch to the foot in length; and 
they are secured with a sheet-iron plate to 
the gunwale, angle iron, and sea-croft. 

The gunwale or covering boards should 
consist of the best Memel fir plank, one 
inch in thickness, which extends from stem 
to stem; the cover is secured to the gun- 
wale flange and wele that forms a moulding 
round the same. 

The ends and divisions of the cabins 
should consist of Memel plank, two and a 
half inches in breadth, and one and three- 
fourths inch thick, which will form diagonal 
frames, for the purpose of strengthening 
the boat, so as to resist external pressures. 
The said frames must be lined at the ends 
of the cabins outside, with the best half- 
inch American yellow pine plank. The 
framing in the inside of the cabins may be 
lined as may be approved of. 

The sleepers, for support of the flooring, 
should be two inches deep, by one and a 
quarter inch thick, placed and fitted to each 
alternate rib, and fixed to the upright flange 
with rivet nails. The flooring should con- 
sist of the best yellow pine plank, one inch 
thick, and not to exceed six inches in 
breadth, which must be properly cleaned, 
ploughed, and feathered. 

The height of the cabins, from the top of 
the floor to the lower part of the beams, six 
feet at the centre, and the height of the 
sides above the level of the floor will be 
five feet under the beams, consequently 
the beams will have a curve of twelve 
inches. 

The standards or stancheons of the 
sides of the cabins should consist of the 
best white American oak, one inch thick, 
and one and a half broad at the gunwale, 
and one inch in breadth at the top of the 
cabin, and placed at each alternate rib, to 
which it is secured, the distance being 
twenty-four inches from centre to centre. 
The top gunwale, for the suppurt of the 
roof, to be made of the best Memel fir or 
red pine, free of blemish or knots, and ex- 
tend the whole length of the cabins, two 
and a half inches deep outsides ; the upper 
edge is bevelled to suit the curve of the 
beams, and two inches in thickness, mor- 
tised to fit the tenure of the standard, hav- 
ing a projection for a bead, and thickness 
of outside lining. 

The beams, as stated above, to have a 
curve of twelve inches, to consist of the 
best clean ash timber, an inch and a half in 
breadth, by one inch in depth, the lower 
part rounded to a half-circle, and is placed 
at the distance of two feet from centre to 
centre, dove.tailed and secured to the gun- 
wale with screw-nails ; and a framing of 








iron wire gauze, well painted, shall be 














made to connect them, so that the'top may 
form one solid connected form from end to 
end. 

A stringer extends the whole length of 
the cabins in the centre to support the roof, 
which is let in, and bound to the diagonel 
frames, the upper edge kept flush with the 
top of the curve, consisting of clean solid 
white Quebec oak timber, three inches in 
depth, by an inch and a half thick; into 
which the beams are let nearly in the 
whole depth, and made exactly for the top 
covering. 

The space outside of the cabin, fore and 
aft, must be lined from the floor to the gun- 
wale with five-eighths of an inch red pine 
boards, and seated in the usual form; the 
tops seven-eighths of an inch thick, with 
round supports and cross bearers, with two 
front rails, two and a half inches in breadth, 
beaded, and let in flush with the bottom and 
top of the supports or feet. 

fin order that the boat may be kept as 
light as possible in the fittings-up, there 
should be no inside lining of wood from the 
floor up, consequently the whole seatings 
in the cabins must have fronts supported 
with brackets ; these brackets to be secured - 
to a stringer, fixed to the sides of the boat 
the whole lengths of the cabin, three inches 
in breadth, by an inch and a quarter thick, 
to which the brackets are let in flush, and 
nailed to it and the floor. The seats in the 
principal cabin to be sixteen inches in 
height, so as to allow cushions two inches 
thick and eighteen inches in breadth ; the 
back to be one inch lower than the front, 
which is considered an improvement as a 
comfortable seat ; the seats in the principal 
cabin may consist of cane, light wood, or 
lacing, as may be approved of ; the fronts 
consisting of the best American yellow 
pine five-eighths boards. ‘The seats in the 
steerage, eighteen inches in height, by 
fourteen inches in breadth, and fixed with 
brackets in the same manner as the princi- 
pal cabin, and be seven-eighths of an inch 
in thickness. 

The outside lining between the gunwale 
and top of the cabins should consist of the 
best yellow pine half-inch boards, weil 
seasoned, free of knots, sound, and properly 
cleaned, ploughed, and feathered. The 
first board will extend the whole length of 
the cabins, eight inches in breadth, neatly 
joined to the covering boards, thin fitters 
being fitted between the standards or stan- 
cheons, and, laid in white-lead paint, so as 
to be water-tight, is fixed to the side stand- 
ards with springs. 

The space between the standards being 
twenty-four inches from centre to centre, it 
is proposed that light windows or patent 
gauze wire shall be placed in every alternate 
space, so as the passengers may have a 
view of the country without being under 
the necessity of removing to the outside. 
These windows and frames should be 
made as light as possible, and made to 
slide or fold, as may be considered most 
convenient. 

The inside lining, from the seats up, and 
between the windows, should consist of 
oil-cloth, fixed and finished with beads and 
facings. 

The top or cover of the cabins to consist 
of oil-cloth, which must be perfectly water- 
tight, and fixed to the beams, top gunwales, 
and ends of the cabin, with a moulding. It 
will be necessary to have a thin sheet of 
plate-iron for the funnels, so as to prevent 
any danger from the heat of the stoves 
during the winter. 

_The outside doors should consist of red 
pine plank, one inch and a quarter thick, 


1 
found and pannelled, to be hung with neat 








rimmed locks, brass mounted, to open out 
in two halves, and to have small brass slip 
bolts at top and bottom. The doors in the 
divisions to have check locks, and hung 
with five-inch edge hinges. 

The inside doors should consist of the best 
yellow pine plank, one and one-eighth inch 
thick, and twenty-two inches jn breadth, 
and finished with facings. 

That the whole of the inside, previous to 
the joiner work being commenced, should 
have two coats of good lead color paint, 
and the whole of the iron-work on the 
outside, as well as the wood-work in the 
outside and inside, should have three 
coats of paint of different colors, and 
finished in a sufficient and workmanlike 
manner. (To be continued.) 





[For the American Railroad Journal.! 
Railroad Meeting. 


In pursuance of public notice a meeting 
of gentlemen interested in the railroad from 
Norwich to Worcester, was held at Nor- 
wich in the Town Hall on Wednesday eve- 
ning last—J.G. W. Trumbull in the chair, 
L. F. S. Foster, secretary. 

M. J. A. Rockwell, from the committee 
appointed at a former meeting to collect and 
furnish facts connected with the subject, 
presented a full report. This report contains 
a mass of interesting and important matter 
in relation to the proposed road, which will 
be laid before the public. Mr. Rockwell 
read such portions as he judged had the 
most direct bearing upon the question, from 
which it appears, 

1. That the route of the Norwich and 
Worcester railroad is a direct route to Wor- 
cester by the vallies of rivers, through a 
country in every respect favorable, with an 
elevation to be overcome in no point of 
more than 30 feet per mile, and the ave. 
rage elevation of 113 feet per mile, and that 
the materials of construction are at hand, 
and the expense would be unusually small. 

2. That within five miles of the route 
there are 75 cotton manufactories, 27 wool- 
len mills, about 100 stores, and numerous 
mills for the manufacture of iron, paper, 
&c. That the number of cotton spindles 
employed in the two counties in Connecti- 
cut through which this railroad passes, is of- 
ficially ascertained to be 100,229, being more 
than three fourths of the entire cotton ma- 
nufactories in this state; and that there is 
probably nearly an equal amount in the 
county of Worcester, and that there is not 
in any part of this country a region so 
abounding in manufactories as on the bor- 
ders of this route. 

3. That the present amount of trans- 
portation to market from towns very near, 
and on the borders of this route, is at least 
equal to thirty thousand tons annually 
transported through the entire route, and 
would be greatly increased by transporta- 
tion on the borders of the Boston and Wor- 
cester Railroad, from Boston, and from the 
country north of Worcester. 

4. That there is unoccupied water power 
on and near the borders of this route, as- 
certained by actual surveys to be not less 
than sufficient to carry 1,000,000 spindles. 

5. That there are in various places on 
and near the route, valuable stone quarries, 
for building; and in the town of Killingly 
inexhaustible quarries of flagging stone, 
pronounced by Professor Mather superior 
to any flagging stone now in use in this 


bey? 6 

6. That the railroad from Norwich to 
orcester, and from Worcester to Boston, 

passes through the most populous part of 

this country ; and that the counties through 
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light bats and bands, have good five-inch’ 


which these railroads will pass, exclusive 
of the county embraced by Boston, con- 
tained in 1830 a population of 273,606, and 
that there is a population north of Worces- 
ter, and of the railroad from Boston to 
Worcester, which would find this the most 
direct route to New-York, not less than 
250,000, exclusive of Boston. 

7. That the route by railroad from Bos- 
ton to Worcester and Norwich, and thence 
by steamboat to New-York, is 100 miles by 
railroad, and 130 by steamboat ; and when 
completed, the passage may be made in 16 
hours, and is the best existing route be- 
tween Boston and New-York, being the ea- 
siest, cheapest, most direct, and rapid. 

8. That the route from Boston to Wor- 
eester may be readily reduced to 88 miles ; 
that Norwich is within three miles as near 
New-York as Stonington, and the route 
from Boston by the way of Norwich, to 
New-York, would be as near as by way of 
Stonington. 

9. If a railroad is constructed on Long 
Island, the distance from Norwich to its ter- 
mination is 28 miles, and from Stonington 
25 miles—enabling the Norwich and Wor- 
cester railroad to avail themselves equally 
well of the Long Island railroad. 

10. That a railroad constructed on the 
borders of Long Island Sound would ac- 


-commodate the long travel, it being estima- 


ted that the number of passengers annual- 
ly passing in the steamboats between New- 
York and the towns on the borders of the 
Sound is not less than 300,000; and that 
the distance from Norwich to New-York is 
130 miles, and from Stonington to New- 
York, including two ferries, is 122 miles. 

11. That by the extension of the Rail- 
road communication to Lowell, and thence 
farther north and east, every part of the 
chain is benefitted, and this route greatly 
improved. 

12. That the extension of the Boston 
and Worcester Railroad to Springfield, and 
thence to Albany, by opening the valley of 
the Connecticut, and affording a railroad 
communication with the interior of New- 
York and the west will add to the revenue 
of this railroad. 

The followin 
by Mr. C. W. 
adopted : 


1. Resolved, That this meeting consider 
the valleys of the French and Guisshong 
rivers as affording the natural and most in- 
viting route for a railroad from Worcester 
to Long Island Sound. 

2. Resolved, That inasmuch as the sur- 
vey of this road is entirely through a valley, 
crosses no hills, and abounds with the best 
materials, the construction of a railroad 
can be effected at an expense much below 
any other route. 

3. Resolved, That since the contemplated 
route for a railroad from Norwich by Wor- 
cester to Boston, is through a section of 
country the most populous of any in the 
Union, there must be a support for passen- 
gers on the borders of this route, unequalled 
by any road now in operation or contem- 
plated. 

4. Resolved, That the amount of- trans- 
portation and travel, from upwards of one 
hundred cotton and woollen manufactories, 
and from one hundred stores on the line of 
the road, make,it certain that ample remu- 
neration will follow the immediate con- 
struction of it. 

5. Resolved, That the unemployed wa- 
ter power on and near the line of this road, 
(equal to the operation of at least five hun- 
dred thousand spindles,) the almost inex- 
haustible: supply of ship timber, the quar- 
ries of building and flagging stone, present 


resolutions were offered 
ockwell, and unanimously 














additional inducements that urge most 
strongly to the early completion of the 
work. 

6. Resolved, That since, by a branch not 
exceeding 5 miles, to the Boston and Wor- 
cester Railroad (at Millburg), Boston will 
be brought within about es miles of Nor. 
wich (the same distance as Stonington,) this 
route between New-York and Boston, is 
within three miles as near as by Stonington 
and Providence, and is at least equally fa- 
vorable, since it avoids that part of Long 
Island sound which is often boisterous. 

Resolved, That the construction of a rail- 
road upon Long Island will benefit the road 
from Norwich to Worcéster, to the same ex- 
tent as the Providence and Stonington 
route, since from Greenport, the eastern 
termination of the Long Island road, the 
distance to Norwich is only three miles 
greater than to Stonington, and to counter- 
balance this, the distance in the Sound is 10 
miles less. 

8. Resolved, That as charters of the 
most favorable character have been granted 
for this route by Connecticut and Massa. 
chusetts, it is important that measures be 
immediately adopted to prosecute this great 
enterprise. 

9. Resolved, That it be recommended, 
that a convention of delegates from the 
towns on the borders of the route be held at 
Norwich on Wednesday the 10th of June 
next, for the promotion of this object, and 
that a committee be appointed to make ar- 
rangements for the same. 

The following gentlemen compose that 
committee: C. W. Rockwell, . C. Gil. 
man, James L. Ripley, John Breed, and 
Asa Child. 

The meeting was addressed by Messrs. . 
J. A. Rockwell, W. C. Gilman, P. Lanman, 
C. W. Rockwell, John Breed, W.P. Eaton, 
and H. Fiske. 

The following were appointed as dele- 
gates to attend the convention to be held at 
Worcester on the 2d of July next: Messrs. 
Calvin Goddard, Nathaniel Shipman, D. 
Ripley, Wm. P. Greene, Jno. L. Buswell, 
Chas. P. Huntington, Elisha Tracy, Sam’l. 
Tyler, John Breed, Asa Child, Wm. C. Gil- 
man, J. A. Rockwell, Thos. Robinson, C. 
W. Rockwell, Wm. Williams, Jr. Jed. Hunt- 
ington, Geo. L. Perkins, Amos H. Hub. 
bard, J. G. W. Trumbull, J. W. Kinney, Jas. 
L. Ripley, Leonard Perkins, Charles Coit, 
Jno. T. Adams, Edward Whiting, Samuel 
Story, Gurdon Chapman, Jos. Backus, E. 
C. Chapman, Jos. Spalding, Andrew J. 
Clark, L. F. S. Foster, Erastus Coit, Geo. 
B. Ripley, W. P. Eaton, Simeon Thomas, 
Gurdon A. Jones, and Gurdon Pendleton. 





Colonel Lone has been appointed by the Sec- 
retary of War to survey the route of a railroad 
from Portland to the Canada Line. Lord Aylmer, 
Governor of Lower Canada, expresses himself 
highly in favor of the project of connecting that 
province with Maine, by the proposed railroad, 
and has appointed a gentleman to survey the 
route in connection with Col. Loug. 





Amount of Produce received at Cincinnati, by 
the Miami Canal, between the Ist of January, and 
the Ist of April, 1835, during which time the Canal 
was closed about 6 weeks, 


Flour, 15,612 Bbls. 
Whiskey, 10,168 se. 
Pork, 5860 « 
Lard, 270 _* 

“ 14,039 “Kegs. 
Bacon, '- 483 Hhds. 
Bacon and B. Pork, 2,600,937 Lbs. 
Beef, 120 Bbls. 
L. Seed Oil, 19. * 
Corn, 4,425 Bush. 
Clover Seed, 193 - 


Amount of Flour inspected, from the Ist of Janu- 
ary up to thé present date, 8161 bbls-—{C 
Gazatte,} 


























*" {From the London Mechanics’ Magazine.} 
Morgan’s Paddle- Wheel in its Latest and 
Most Approved. Form. 

The paddle-wheel “now commonly 
known by the name of Morgan’s, was 
originally invented by Mr. Elijah Gal- 
loway, and patented by. him in 1829. 
The first trial made of it was on board a 
steam vessel, of which. Mr. Wm. Mor- 
gan was the principal and acting owner, 
‘who was so much pleased with its per- 
formance that he became by purchase 
the proprietor of the patent.. The Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty were after- 
wards induced to order that a pair of 
these wheels should, be fitted by Mr. 
Morgan to H.:M.’s steam vessel Confi- 
ance. -On the 9th of September, 1830, 
‘Commodore Warren; acconipanied by 
Mr.. Lang, of the Dock-yard, Woolwich, 
proceeded down the Thames in the Con- 
fiance, on an official trial of the wheels. 
The. Report made by the Commodore to 
the Admiralty, was, “‘'That with 23} re- 
volutions of the engine, (24 to 25 revolu- 
tions being their regulated speed,) the 
vessel had improved in ‘speed (as far as 
could be collected from so limited a trial) 
from 1 to 14 knot an hour; that al- 

though the floats, in leaving at such ra- 
pidity, must necessarily disturb the water, 
so perfectly were the ill effects of the 
back-water obviated, that when the vessel 
‘was going at her utmost speed, he had 
caused a wherry, which was being towed 
astern, fo: be hauled up along-side, and 
Close ‘up to the paddle-box, without the 
slightest inconvenience, or without her 
shipping even a spray ; and finally, that 
the previous vibration suffered from the 


action of the wheels was so reduced as. 


to be barely sensible on the paddle-box it. 
self.” : 


On. the 11th of September, Admiral 


‘Sir Geo, Cockburn embarked on board 
H. M,’s steam yacht, the Lightning, to 
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proceed to the channel on an experiment- 
al cruise, H. M.’s steam vessels, the 
Confiance and Echo, being ordered to 
proceed in company. ‘These three ves- 
sels were all fitted with engines of equal 
power, namely, 100-horse power each. 
The Lightning, however, having been 
originally laid down for a steamer, is fif- 
teen feet longer, three feet narrower, and 
draws nearly two feet less water than ei- 
ther of the other two vessels, and from 
her superior swiftness and other qualities, 
was selected for H. M.’s steam yacht. 
The Confiance and Echo are in every 
respect sister vessels, were laid down 
from the same drawing, and were origi- 
nally intended for gun brigs. 
vessels were started abreast by signal 
from the Vice-Admiral. The improve- 
ment in the Confiance was evident from 
the first. starting, as she was enabled to 
keep even pace with the Lightning, when- 
ever the revolutions of her engines 
reached 23, and to pass her whenever 
they exceeded that velocity. In this 
way they ran together to the Downs, 
where they anchored.. The Echo, al- 
though previously of equal speed with 
the Confiance, fell back so rapidly, that 
at the expiration of the first hour, the 
Vice-Admiral made her signal to return, 
she being then two long miles astern. 


| Hitherto the weather had been calm, and 


the water smooth. 

On the..12th September the two ves- 
sels, Lightning and Confiance, were or- 
dered to weigh, and to stand to the S, 
W., wind fresh, and sea rough ahead, 
circumstances in which the previous su- 
periority of the Lightning had been most 
remarkable. The lead was now, however, 
very, decidedly taken by the Confiance, 
Whos¢, gain, over, her competitor, under 
these circumstances, was about a half knot 
‘one seven miles per hour, that being the 








speed at which the Lightning was driven. 





The three: 
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The following day the Confiance was 
ordered to New-Haven, and accordingly 
started at 8} a. m., wind strong, and 
heavy sea from W. S. W. At4 Pp, M., 
off Beachy Head, she passed H. M,’s 
steamer Carron, (which vessel had left 
the Downs five hours before her,) making 
the best of her way to Plymouth. on ser- 
the behavior of the wheels, stated ‘ that 
vice. Having performed the service re- 
quired of her, the Confiance was ordered 
back to Woolwich, where she anchored 
September 14. The commander, Lieut. 
Belson, having been ordered to report on 
the improvement in the vessel’s speed 
was proportionately greater in a sea-way 
than in smooth water; that the action of 
the wheels was no way impeded by that 
of the waves, since the variation in the 
velocity of the engines did not exceed 
one to two revolutions; that the vessel’s 
way was never stopped ; and_ that there 
was no sensible increase of vibration on 
the paddle-boxes during the gale, over 
the very slight tremor felt in smooth wa- 
ter.” 

The commanders of H. M.’s steam 
vessels Carron and Confiance having re- 
ceived orders to proceed on a. further 
experimental cruise to Cape Clear, and 
thence round the Fasnet Rock back to 
Plymouth, these vessels, similar in every 
respect, excepting in their wheels, started 
from the Breakwater by signal from the 
Port-Admiral on the Ist of October, wind 
strong, and a rough sea from the W. S. 
W.. In five hours the Carron was hull 
down astern. The Confiance anchored 
at Hamoaze on the 4th of October, ‘and 
the Carron on the 5th. The Confiance 
performed in 54 hours the distaii¢é which 
occupied the sister vessel, the Catroh, 84 
-hours,:in running. __Independéntly of the 
great saving of fuel effected, namely, 10 
bushels per hour on. the time .saved in 
running the same distance as the sister 






; 





vessel, viz., 30 hours, other advantages 
have been secured by the modification in 
question, as may be collected from the 
reports officially made, jointly and sepa- 
rately, by Lieut. Potburry, then com. 
manding the Confiance, and Lieut. La- 
pidge, in command of the Carron. In 
re iy to the questions put to them by the 
Admiral commanding at Plymouth, in vir- 
tue of directions from the Commission- 
ers of the Admiralty, these officers sta- 
ted, ‘that the Confiance had, on a com. 
parison of their respective logs, gained by 
the alteration in her wheels an increase 
of speed of 2 knots on 7 in smooth wa- 
ter, and 2} knots on 4 to 44 knots in 
rough weather; that the action of the 
paddles did not bring up the engines or 
retard their velocity in a head sea; that 
in rolling, their action assisted in righting 
the vessel, and that the wear and strain, 
as well on the vessel as on the engines, 
was materially reduced.” 

The superiority of the new wheel was 
considered to be so decisively established 
by these trials with the Confiance, that 
Mr. Morgan was subsequently employed 
by the Lords of the Admiralty to apply it 
to the other government steamers—the 
Flamer, the Firebrand, the Columbia, 
the Spitfire, and the Lightning. We ex- 
tract the following particulars respecting 
the performances of these vessels, from 
the evidence lately given on the subject 
by Mr. Morgan, before the select com- 
mittee on Steam Navigation to India, 
and from the official reports of their re- 
spective commanders to the Admiralty : 

The Flamer displaces 590 tons (includ- 
ing 120 for engines, 140 for coals, and 
30 for stores); her cylinders are of 42 
inches diameter, and 4 feet stroke ; and 
her wheels 18 feet in diameter, and 5 
feet 6 inches wide. When the vessel is 
deep, her wheels revolve from 14 to 20 
times per minute in rough water, and 26 
times per minute in smooth. When the 
vessel is light, the speed of the wheels 
is increased from 18 to 22 revolutions in 
rough water, and from 26. to 264 in 
smooth. The commander of the Flamer, 
Lieut. Bastard, in report of 23d January, 
1834, says of the wheels, “in six weeks 
of most tempestuous weather, found them 
to act remarkably well, without even a 
single float being shifted.” 

The Firebrand was built on the same 
lines, and is of the same scantlings, as 
the Flamer, with the exception of having 
9 inches more depth; she had also ori- 
ginally 20 horses more steam power. 
Her paddle-wheels were at first of the 
common sort, and then her velocity was 
three quarters of a mile less than that of 
the sister vessel, with wheels of Mr. Mor- 

gan’s construction. But since the Fire- 
brand has been supplied with Morgan’s 
wheels, she has attained nearly the same 
speed as the Flamer; and this though 
her old engines have been replaced by a 
new pair, of no greater power than those 
of the Flamer—namely, two sixty’s. 

The Columbia, as originally construct- 
ed, displaced altogether 480 tons; her 
engines were of 120-horse power, and 
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6 inchos-.indiameter, -and.8 feet-wide. 1 forced to put back, but had Vise 


Her performance was then from 14 to. 
16 revolutions per minute, when she was 
deep ; and from 24 to 26 revolutions per 
minute when light ; the weather in both 
cases favorable. Being afterwards sup- 
plied with a pair of Morgan’s wheels, 17 
feet in- diameter, and 5 feet-:2- inches 
wide, with ‘a new pair of engines of only 
100-horse power, and with 30. tons more 
of coal, making her. total displacement 
40 tons more than before, the wheels 
performed, in similar weather, from 20 
to 25 revolutions per minute when she 
was deep, and from 26} to 28 when light. 
* She obtains,” says Lieut. Ede, her com- 
mander, “ greater speed than with the su- 
perior power she had before and the old 
wheel. The new wheels save the en- 
gines.” 

The Spitfire, with engines, coals, &c. 
displaces 715 tons; her engines are of 
140-horse power, and her wheels 20 feet 
in diameter, and 4 feet 9 inches wide. 
Number of revolutions when light, and in 
smooth water, 23 per minute. Lieute- 
nant Kennedy, the commander of the Spit- 
fire, in his report, of date 3d December, 
1834, says, “Had put to sea with the 
wheels in weather in which it would have 
been madness to attempt in any vessel 
with the common wheel, but that she 
had gone over it 44 knots an hour, with- 
out scarcely feeling the wheels moved. 








With the old wheels would have been 
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“ The object of this wheel is to provide 
a remedy for the loss of power, and other 
inconveniences arising from the oblique 
position in which the float-boards of the 
common paddle-wheels enter and leave 
the water. This the inventor purposes 
to effect by causing each float-board to 
turn, or rather vibrate, on an axis at its 
edge next the centre of the paddle- 








her wheels (of the common sort) 16 feet 

















(Morgan’s) made his passage . 
raltar to Falmouth ‘against a heavy gale® 
nearly the whole way.” cs 
The Lightning has been before de. 
scribed. er commander, Mr. Allen, in 
reporting on the effect produced on her 
rate of going, by the adoption of Mr. 
Morgan’s wheels, says that “the ‘speed 
was much improved in heavy weather,” 
and “the vibration nearly done away 
with.” 
The wheels of the Medea, the largest 
war-steamer yet constructed by the Bri- 
tish Government, the Tartarus, and. Bla- 
zer, are also on Mr. Morgan’s plan. ° 
During the last summer, Mr. Morgan 
was employed to fit a pair of his ‘wheels 
to his Sardinian Majesty’s steam-vessel 
Gulnare ; and it is from these wheels,.the 
latest (we believe) manufactured by Mr. 
M., that the drawings have been made. 
The wheel, as now constructed by Mr. 
M., embraces a good many improvements 
on the original design of Mr. E. Gallo. 
way. The most prominent difference is 
an increase in the number of radial arms 
and paddles, from four te nine. To show 
how much the wheel. has gained from 
the successive modifications which ex. 
perience has suggested, we here annex 
an engraving and description of it in its 
original form, as given by Mr. Galloway 
himself, ‘in his “ History and Progress of 
the Steam-Engine” : - je 3% 
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wheel, through the medium of projecting 
levers, firmly fixed to the float-boards, at 
their axis of motion, and connecting»rods 
proceeding from the extremities of these 
levers to the extremity of a fixed crank, 
adjustable at a given distance from the 
centre of motion. of .the. paddle-wheel, 
which consists of four radiating arms, 








connected at their extremities by strength. 
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ening braces; b 6 represent the four 
arms of the wheel, and ¢¢ the strengthen. 
ing braces; c¢ are the paddles, firmly 
fixed to which are the levers d d, forming 
i of about 120 degrees with each 
other, and turning together on axes at 
ee;f re ts the water-line ; g is 
the crank, fixed centrally to the axis of 
the wheel, but so as not to revolve with 
it ; this crank is alterable at pleasure, by 
means of a set screw, which causes the 
paddles, through the medium of the con- 
necting rods 77 7, to take such an angle 
with the water-line as may be deemed 
most desirable for propelling ; the rods 7, 
however, are connected to a revolving 
collar on the crank, which allows of free 
rotary motion, while it draws the paddles 
uniformly into the positions shown in the 
engraving, when the arm of the crank is 
set ina horizontal position, as represented. 
The dotted lines show the position the 
paddles assume in the intermediate parts 
of their revolution, or the relative position 


they would take if there were eight 


paddles attached to the wheel.” 





Avery’s Rotary EnGInk proves, we are 
much pleased to be able to state, (as we do 
on good authority,) to be peculiarly adapted 
to milling purposes. The following state- 
ment, which we take from the Syracuse 
Constitutionalist, confirms fully the antici- 
pations of those who have been familiar 
with its operations for more than two 
years ; and other instances might be cited, 
if necessary—one especially, at the south, 
in which it performs to the entire satisfac- 
tion of those using it. Its simplicity, 
however, and entire safety, cause many to 
doubt its power, until they witness its per- 
formances—which, in some instances, may 
be said to be truly astonishing. As with 
many, seeing only is believing, we hope 
soon to be able to exhibit a sample of its 
performances in this office, attached to the 
press on which this Journal is printed, 
that will satisfy all those who may doubt. 
When it is in operation, due notice will be 
given. 


«« An experiment has been made in Mr. 
N. Felt’s sawmill, in Cicero, with one of 
Wm. Avery’s patent Rotary Engines, manu- 
factured in this village by E. Lynds & Son, 
whieh has satisfactorily proved (if any 
further proof was indeed necessary) its 
superiority over any other now in use. Mr. 
F. some four years since procured a High 
Pressure Piston Engine for the purpose of 

ropelling the machinery of his sawmill, 
Put has never been able to produce any 
satisfactory results, and therefore discarded 
it entirely. At the suggestion of the 
Messrs. Lynds, he was induced to make an 
experiment with one of the Rotary {En- 
gines—one of which was accordingly at- 
tached to the same boiler used for the other 
engine, and put in operation. The experi- 
ment proved eminently successful, and 
those who witnessed its performances are 
well satisfied of its great utility in propel- 
ling machinery of every description, and 
also of its superiority to the engines in 
common uésé. j 

“ The following statement of Mr. Lewis, 
who is deemed one of the first iillwrights 
and thechanice in the state, sustained as it 
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is by the opinions of a number of others 
well qualified to judge, will go to show in 
what estimation the invention of Mr. Avery 


is held by those who have experience in. 


such matters : 


“ To the Public.—Having been requested 
by Messrs. Elam Lynds & Son, to examine 
a Rotary Steam Engine, manufactured at 
their foundry, (of . Avery’s invention,) 
now in Mr. N. Felt’s Sawmill, and in which 
I am informed they have had a common 
Piston Engine, with which they were una- 
able to operate their mill successfully,— 
5, bev leased with the operation of 
the Rotary Engine, although it was labor- 
ing under great disadvantages, 1 embrace 
this opportunity of saying to the public, 
that lam satisfied that there is abundant 
power to operate a mill successfully, and I 
consider them far preferable to any other 
Steam Engine now in use for milling pur- 
poses. “Isaac Lewis. 

«Syracuse, April 20, 1835. 

“We were present at the ahove ex- 
hibition of the power of the Rotary Steam 
Engine, and fully concur with Mr. Lewis 
in his statement, from what we saw of the 
operation of the Engine, and from our con- 
fidence in him as a millwright and a prac- 
tical mechanic. 

RosweE.t Hinman, 
THoMAS SPENCER, 
M. D. Burnett, 
M.S. Marsu, 
DaniEt Exxiott, 
L. H. Reprie.p, 
AsHBEL KELLOGG, 
J. G. Forses, 

P. D. Micxues, 

V. W. Smirn, 

J. M. Partrerson, 
E. K. Sirsa.” 





For tHe New-York AMERICAN. 


The 11th inst. is theday fixed upon by the Leg- 
islature for adjournment. In the confusion arising 
from the multiplicity of matters which will be 

ressed forward with the ardor of private interest, 
It is to be feared that matters of great public mo- 
ment may be neglected. Are the citizens of New- 
York aware that they are deeply interested in the 
speedy accomplishment of a continuous Railroad 
line, reaching from the tide waters of the Hudson to 
the great navigable waters of the western world ? 
And that this is on the eve of accomplishment, 
provided the Legislature can be induced to afford 
the necessary facilities to the action of private en- 
terprise. 
he Railroad from Albany to Schenectady has 
been in operation some years. The Schenectady 
and Utica Railroad will be completed so as to ac- 
commodate the Summer travel of 1836. The en- 
terprising stockholders of the Syracuse and Au- 
burn Road have put Engineers upon that line, who 
are followed by their agent ready to make con- 
tracts, with the intention to have their road in ope- 
ration as soon as the road shall be finished to Utica, 
and the road irom Rochester to Batavia is far ad- 
vanced. _ It requires then to complete a Railroad 
throughfare from the Hudson River to Lake Erie, 
only the connecting link from Utica to Syracuse, 
about fifty miles, from Auburn to Rochester about 
sixty miles, and from Batavia or Utica to Buffalo 
about forty miles. 

Applications are now pending for Charters to 
construct these several connecting links ; compa- 
nies are ready to take the stock, and proceed with 
the work immediately ; and if they are allowed to 
proceed, there is every reason to believe, that this 
whole line will be completed and in operation with- 
im two years. The most important of these con- 
necting links, are the two from Auburn and Ro- 
chester, and from Batavia to Buffalo—the long level 
of the Canal, without a lock between Utica and 
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 pyracuse, will, for a time, be a good substitute. 


Can New Yorkers fail to see the importance to this 
city, of opening without delay, this avenue, and 
using it; till more favorable State councils shall yield 
to what we consider the just rights of the south- 
western counties and the claims of this city ?— 











Should there not be a loud call upon the attention 
of the Legislature to this matter, durmg the few 
remaining days of the session ? X. 





Canat Toiis.—There Has been received for 


canal tolls, at the Albany eolléctor’s office, from the: 


15th to the 30th of April, both days inclusive, the 
sum of $42,015 65. This is by far the greatest 
amount received for tolls during the month of April 
in any one year since the canals were constructed. 


It exceeds last year, when the canal opened 2 = 
> 


later, by the sum of $22,000: and it exceeds 18 
by the sum of nearly $18,000, when the tolls on 
merchandise were 25 per cent. higher ; although in 
ed the canal opened several days later than in 
1835. 

The Erie canal was navigable in its whole extent 
on the 15th of April; and although the season was 
unusually backward and unfavorable, the navigation 
has been maintained without interruption. There 
will be no hesitation, after this experiment, about 
the practicability of opening the canal as early as 
the middle of April. 

The N. Y. American has been filled with alarms 
about the diversion of the trade of the west, and its 
editor, at times, has seemed almost ready to exclaim 
with Mr. Ewing, “ the canal isasolitude.’ Toall 
who desire to know the truth on this subject, we 
offer the single fact, that there has passed up the 
Erie canal, during the month of April, 1835, at 
least twice as much merchandise as passed up dur- 
ing the same month in either of the three preceding 

ears. Is this evidence that the early trade has 
een diverted from the canal ? 

The above article from the Albany Argus, 
has been excluded for two or three days past 
by the press of Foreign news. We now insert it, 
with all the satisfyction at the prosperity of the 
Erie canal, which it records, that can possibly be 
felt,by the Argus, or any party, directly and per- 
sonally interested—which we are not—in the re- 
gion to which the canal, dispenses, in its course, 
such substantial benefits. 

But the Albany Argus seems incapable, or un- 
willing, to look at the question of public improve- 
ment, in any but one light—or to to believe, that 
off, or beyond, the line of the Erie Canal, and the 
Railroads parrallel with, or following, its course— 
there can be any just claim for legislative aid and 
countenance. 

According to our view, this is neither honest nor 
patriotic. We think—and in forming our opinion 
in this matter, we are as absolutely without any 
personal interest, as in reference to the region af- 
fected by the Erie’ canal—that no man who seri- 
ously means the good of the State, and is not bi- 
assed by conflicting—or what he may suppose to 
be a conflicting—interest, can look at what is doing 
in Pennsylvania towards securing the trade of the 
Mississippi Valley, and at the unquestionable 
claims of our south-western counties, to some aid 
from the State, towards enabling them to compete 
with these efiorts of Pennsylvania—without feel- 
ing, that the rejection by the present Assembly of 
the application of the New York and Erie Railroad 
Company, was, to those counties a wrong and an 
injury, and a grave error, as amere matter of State 
interest and pride. 

It was a want ©! just patriotism then—restricting 
on this occasion the use of that word to a para- 
mount regard for one’s own State,—not to have 
lent a willing and liberal hand towards the con- 


struction of the Eric Railroad. 
* + * * * * * 


As to the amount of tolls on the Canal in April, 
it proves nothing in regard to the main question, 
that of the early spring supply tothe far West 
The truth is, that the creative influence of the 
Canal, upon the Country through which it passcs, 
has been such, that it can.scarcely suffice for the 
transportation of the merchandize needed, and the 
produce raised, within the Counties contiguous to 
it: The resent yote for doubling the Canal may be 
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adduced in, proof. It is the home demand, we 
ventare to. say, and’ not that for other States, 
which has pressed forward so rapidly. ‘The Lake 
too at Buffalo was yet fast—and likely to remain fast, 
at the latest dates, with i¢e—while at Dunkirk and 
Portland, the proposed terminations of the Erie 
Road, the-navigation has been open for weeks past. 
Moreover, as to the fact of much early trade to the 
Mississippi valley having been diverted from this 
city to Philadelphia—and through Philadelphia— 
“we speak from personal knowledge. 

With this fact, then, in view—with the spirited 
efforts we are daily witnessing on the part of Penn- 
sylvania, to assure her superiority over us as car- 
riers of the trade of the West—and with the know- 
ledge of how difficult it is to change the channels 
of trade, when once worn deep—we repeat, that 
we consider the rejection of the prayer of the New 
York and Erie Railroad Co. a mistake in poliey, and 
an injury and wrong to this city, and to the great 
Counties of the Southwest. 





A Resuxke nor unMeniteD.—The Philadelphia 
Inquirer of yesterday has this paragraph. 


Within the last fortnight, the stocks of the 
Pennsylvania and Ohio Canal ; of the Sandusky 
and Beaver Canil ; and of the Portsmouth and 
Harrisburg Rail Road, all works of internal im. 
provement, and designed to fucilitate the inter- 
course between this city and the great West, 
have been readily disposed of in this city ; and 
our capitalists are ready for any other movement 
calculated to advance the prosperity of Philadel. 
phia. Contrast this commendable spirit of en- 
terprise with that which has been manifested by 
the New Yorkers, in the case of the Erie Rail- 
road, and no Philadelphian can fail to cherish a 
just and laudable degree of pride for the spirit 
and liberality of-our merchants and capitalists 
generally. 





Important aud interesting Mission—The Senate 
of the United States, at its last session, passed a 
resolution, requesting the President to consider of 
the expediency of entering into negotiations with 
the South American States, for the purpose of se- 
curing for our commerce and people, a safe pas- 
sage across the Isthmus, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific Occan. In compliance with this recom- 
mendation of the Senate, we understand, the Pres- 
ident has appointed Colonel Charles Biddle, of 
Tennessee, to conduct the negotiation, and that he 
is about to visit the Southern Continent, in prose- 
cution of the objects in view.—[Pennsylvanian.] 





On Providence. 
From the Sonnets of Filicaja. 
**Qual madre i figli con pietoso affetto”— 


Even as a mother o’er her children bending 
Yearns with maternal love: her fond embraces 
Aad gentle kiss to each in turn extending, 

One at her feet, one on her knees, she places, 

And from their eyes, and voice, and speaking faces, 
Their various wants and wishes comprehending, 
Toone a look, to one a word addresses, 

Even with her frowns, a mother’s fondness blending. 
So o’er us watches Providence on high, 

And hope to sme, and help to others lends, 

And yields alike to all an open ear, 

And when she seems her favors to deny, 

She for our prayers alone the boonjsuspends, 

Or seeming 'o deny, she grants the prayer. 





PRICES OF RAILROAD STOCKS, 
At the New-York Stock and Exchange Board, 
MAY 8, 1835... 





Par. Ask. er. 
Mohawk and Hudson... .. 100 127 Bs 
Pateraond ... cee sciccecess 50 110 == 
Ithaca and Owego ~- — — 
Saratoga......... — 1204 120 
GPO Vests dis i diesicc ces — 110 -- 
Boston and Providence.... 100 121 120% 


New-York and Albany... . 
New-Jersey Railroad and 
Transportation Line... 100 124 120 


Camden and Amboy...... 100 147 — 
Providence and Stonington. 100 =: 108 107 
ston and Worcester. .. .. — 107% 1064 


Philadelphia and Trenton. . 100 Ss «107 106 
Utica and Schenectady, ... 100 ~ ~— 


AMAICH.... sees sedesseee _ heued 


Saretuge ond Washington, = 11a 113 











Tue Micnican War.—An extra from the office 
of the Buffalo Whig, dated Monday last, furnish- 
es the following intelligence, copied from the De- 
troit Free Press of the 29th of April. 


We stop the press to announce the intelligence 
that the first blow has been struck in the Border 
War between Michigan and Ohio. In violation of 
his oath to support the Constiti:tion of the United 
States, and of the sacred obligations of his State to 
the Union ; trampling upon the laws of that Union, 
and upon both its rights and the rights of Michigan, 
the Governor of Ohio, in pursuance of an uncon- 
stitutional act of the Legislature of that State, and 
regardless of the admonitions he has received from 
the General Government, perseveres in his efforts 
to extend the jurisdiction of Ohio over a part of the 
Territory of Michigan. For that purpose, early 
last week, he sent the Commissioners of that state, 
escorted by an armed force, to the west end of our 
Territory, adjoining Indiana, to retrace and run 
the boundary line through Michigan, illegally 
claimed by Ohio. 

A penal law of Michigan, which is a law of the 
United States until repealed by Congress, provides 
for the arrest and punishment of any person ac- 
cepting or exercising within our Territory, any of— 
fice or authority, unless derived from the govern- 
ment of Michigan, or of the United States. This 
law has been pronounced valid by the Attorney 
General of the United States. 

In virtue of this act, information having been 
received on Saturday last, that the Ohio Commis- 
sioners, protected by an armed escort, were eh- 
gaged in running the boundary line through Hills- 
dale and Lenawee counties, and affidavit of the 
facts having been made before Charles Hewett, 
Esq., of Tecumseh, that magistrate issued his 
warrant for the apprehension of Patterson, Tay- 
lor and Seely, the aforesaid Commissioners, and 
other persons engaged in violating the laws of the 
Territory. With this warrant, the Sheriff of Le- 
nawee, summoning a posse of thirty or forty per- 
sons, the most respectable citizens of that county, 
proceeded on Saturday evening to Adrian, and on 
Sunday morning directed his deputies to go on 
with the posse, about fourteen miles due south of 
that place, where they understood the trespassers 
and violators of our laws wére then probably sta- 
tioned. 

With the knowledge that those Ohio people were 
armed, it became an imperative duty to arm our 
posse. On arriving near the house of Phillips, 7 
miles within the Michigan line, they found nine 
or ten armed men, ascertained to be a portion of 
the Ohio party. ‘Two of the deputy sheriffs, leav- 
ing the posse thirty yards distant, immediately pro- 
ceeded towards the house, advised the party that 
they had a warrant for their arrest, and demanded 
their surrender. 

The Ohio men refused to surrender, raised and 
levelled their arms at the Sheriffs, and threatened 
to shoot them. Not daunted, those officers urged 
forward, and came within a few steps of the ene- 
my. It became by this time evident, that they 
meant to run; and orders were given to fire over 
their heads, and bring them to, if they did run. 
As was expected, they took to their heels, but were 
chased, and captured. They had been instructed 
and they had threatened not to be taken alive.— 
Col. Hawkins, the Ohio Surveyor, and seven arm- 
ed persons, nine in all, were made prisoners, and 
brought to Tecumseh for examination on Monday 
morning. 

The Commissioners happened to be at another 
house, about 200 yards from the house of Phillips, 
at the time the above persons were captured.— 
They ran into the woods, were pursued, but could 
not be overtaken. Gen. Taylor, one of them, made 
a hasty retreat, to Maumee, about 30 miles, never 
stopping until he arrived there. The other Com- 
missioners subsequently followed him. 

The Governor of Ohio, who has a force of about 
500 troops collected at Maumee, has issued orders 
for the raising and marching of 10,000 men to that 
— declaring that he will never recross the 

aumee Swamp until he runs the boundary line 
and extends the jurisdiction of Ohio over that p=rt 
of our territory claimed by her. All this he pro- 
claims he will effect, in despite of Michigan and 
any assistance which the U. States may afford her. 


If this threat should be attempted to be executed; if 


the Governor of Ohio should invade Michigan 
with an army, he and they will commit treason 
against the U. States, and be dealt with anendie. 
ly; One thing; at least is certain : Michigan w 











never submit to be invaded, nor to have the juris- 
diction of Ohio extended overany part of her ter- 
pages je Range eg og nay P< 
promptly repelled, not by a posse,.but by all the 
force that can be raised. . Our milizia nie amply 
provides for the emergency, 

We have no doubt, however, that the President, 
as soon as informed of the nt state of things, 
will promptly interpose with effect. against Ohio. 
The authorities of that State have inflicted a blow 
upon the Union of these States far more dangerous 
and destructive to it, than the Nullifiers of South 
Carolina aimed at it. Indeed, we are told that Gov. 
Lucas admits that his conduct amounts to Nullifi- 
cation. 





[For raz New York Amenican. | 
Weyer’s Cave. 

I hope I shall be pardoned for encroaching 
upon your territory of Politics and Internal im- 
provements, and making a few remarks upon the 
great and magnificent wonder of nature above 
mentioned. It cannot be said too often, that we 
Americans, are sadly insensible to the beauties 
which nature has scattered over this noble conti. 
nent. It isa reproach which ought to be wiped 
away from amongst us, and to that end our sense 
of sheme cannot be mortified too often, or too 
severely. The meansof travelling ave 80 greatly 
improved, our national character is becoming so 
exalted, that it is a perfect outrage , that our Ir. 
vings and Hoffmans should be able to present to 
our eyes, a terra incognita within our bordets. 
Americans should know more about their own 
country from personal observation, and instead 
of visiting Europe almost exclusively, to marve 
at rivers and mountains, should bringto light 
the almost hidden treasures of nature, wiyich have 
been lavished upon their native land. 

Weyer’s Cave is a natural curiosity which takes 
rank with the wonders of the universe—with the. 
Falls of Niagara, with the Natural Bridge, and the 
far famed Grotto of Antiparos—and yet, out of 
Virginia, it is hardly known to exist. ‘Those who 
have never seen it, can hardly form a conjecture of 
its sombre grandeur and splendor. Its silent cham- 
bers, buried many feet beneath the surface of the 
earth, extend nearly half a mile in length. The 
light of day never penetrates these solemn caverns 
—the “ blessed sun” never reveals the treasures of 
nature which lie entombed within them. But when 
torch-light breaks the gloom which overhangs them, 
the brilliancy and grandeur of the scene is beyond 
all conception. The bright star, in a hundred dif- 
ferent shapes, gleams all around, while the stupen- 
dous formations, and the grotesque imagery which 
meet the eye, make one doubt if he have not 
passed intoa new state of being. The mind is 
carried back to the distant period when this silent 
labor of nature began—it contemplates the 
and ages which have rolled away, the empires 
which have fallen, while the little water-drop has 
silently and surely performed its office, 
of the conflicts of nations, and heedless of the an- 
gry elements. But a newspaper is not the place to 
indulge in these reflections. I will make a few 
matter-of-fact suggestions, and then conclude this 
notice. 

Weyer’s Cave is situated in Augusta County, 
Virginia, in the Valley of the Shenandoah, and 
about seven miles from the Blue Ridge. It is 
perfectly accessible, and may be conveniently 
taken on the way to the Natural Bridge and the 
Sulphur Springs. The communication from this 
and the other Northern cities to Fredericksburg, 
is nearly the whole distance by steam—thence 
to Charlotisville the roads are very good. The 
Cave is only about 32 miles from the latter town, 
and the route one of the most picturesque in the 
whole state. With euch facilities, our travelling 
community should not delay to make a visit to 
Weyer’s Cave, and those who really love to look 
upon the works of nature, will not fail to go there. . 
Asa further inducement, I would remark, that 
the proprietor of the Cave, and all who are con- 
nected with it, are among the most intelligent 


and hospitable persons w:thin the knowledge of 
a A Travertere 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 

History or New-York. 2 vols. By Uncle Phi- 
lip. Comprising vols.-XXIII. and IV. of the 
Boys’ and Girls’ Family Library. New-York— 
Haneer anv Brotrnens.—We repeat, on this oc- 
casion, what we have more than once said before 
in reference to Uncle Philip’s admirable contri- 

“butions to the cause of education, that though 
profeseing to be addressed to young minds, 
his books will, for the most part, afford instruc— 
tion ahd amusement, to all of more advanced 
years, who have not had time, or opportunity, 
for much study, 

In the volume now before us, the History of 
our own State is plainly and agreeably written— 
beginning with the discovery by Hudson, and 
brought down to the revolution. 





We published, some days ago, and warmly 
commended the object of, a law recently passed 
by our Legislature, authorizing the inhabitants 
of school districts to levy a small annual tax for 
the purchase of a District Librarv. These books 
of Uncle Philips’s are peculiarly of a character 
fitted for such libraries ; for they are pure in sen- 
timent, correct in style, and accurate in informa- 
tion, ; 

We commend them, accordingly, to the at- 
tention of the Trustees of the School Districts, 
and of parents and instructors generally. 


Tue Rise anp Procress or RELIGION IN THE 
Sovut—lIn a Series of Practical Addresses, by P. 
Dopprines, D.D., with an Introductory Essay by 
Joun Vosrer, author of Essays on Decision of 
Cuaracter, &c. 1.vol. New York. D.Appte. 
ton & Co. 

This is a republication of an old and much ap- 
proved book, written with a studious regard to 
plainness of style and statement, so as to be level 
to all capacities. 

ts bulk is nearly doubled by the preliminary 
essay of Mr. Foster, written in his accustomed 
style of vigorous eioquence. 


JournaL, by Frances Anne But er. 2 vols. 
Philadelphia: Carey, Lea, anp Biancuarp.— 
The long note of preparation which has ‘preced- 
ed the appearance of this Journal, and the stolen 
fragments from it, which appeared originally in a 
Boston paper, and were thence transferred to many 
others, have combined to excite curiosity and inte- 
rest to a degree, that we cannot but consider— 
without meaning to be ungallant—ridiculous. This 
nation--this great nation, as we are wont to con- 
sider ourselves—is on tiptoe, so to speak, to know 
what is thought and said of them, by a very clever 
young lady, whom necessity, and not her will or 
choice, made an actress, 

The hour of suspense is past—the curtain is lift- 
ed, and without preface or explanation, “the Jour 
nal” is before the world. That it isa faithful tran- 
script, so far as it goes, of the record made at the 
time, seems to us clear, from internal evidence.— 
How far the facts omitted—and to judge from the 
numerous asterisks, there are many such—might 
qualify what is retained, it concerns us not to in- 
quire ; forthe book must be judged by what it is, 
not by what any one may choose to fancy it would 
chave been, if all had been told. 

: Adopting this standard then, we may say, that 
~ the Journal” is sprightly, amusing, carelese, 
* often vulgar, occasionally flippant-and’ then 


again fervid with taste, eloquence, ‘and’ po~"! 








the tone of ite society, the nature and tendency 
of its political institutions, are such as every one 
is, and should be, at full liberty to express, if they 
are entertained ; and by the expression of which, 
we cannot fail to profit—if reason rather than 
vanity be our counsellor. 

There is undoubtedly much in these pages that 
will shock and mortify individuals, and over sen- 
sitive people—very often because of the disagree- 
2 le fidelity and truth of the representations given 
—at other times because of the obvious injustice 
of these representations. Yet afier all—at best 
and at worst—what does it allamount to? Sim. 


ply this, that a young, well educated and clever j 


woman, who had been idolized in her own coun- 
try. and intoxicated by the unstinted breath of pop. 
ular applause lavished on her theatrical perform. 
ances—accustomed to a particular mode of life, 
to certain conventional notions of refinement—and 
coming among us with all the feelings of 
European superiority—.a sentiment by no 
means confined to our visitors from England 
—is sometimes shocked by the display of 
of pretensions that seem to her unfounded and 
ridiculous, at others, is amused at the sensitive- 
ness which she sees manifested, as to how such 
a “clever girl” as herself will look upon 
Americans—and that she describes with a sharp 
and biting pen the emotions she experiences.—— 
Is there any bar to such freedom of opinion 7. 1s 
there any breach of hospitality—so long as she 
does not individualize her pictures—in such a re- 
cord of firstimpressions ? above all, isthere any 
want of gratitude in so doing?) Surely not. On 
this score of gratitude, by-the-bye, there is a 
capital common sense note in the second vol- 
ume of the Journal, which sets that matter. in 
its true light. The idea that “ gratitude” should 
be felt by actors, because their performances 
have been attended by large audiences, is very 
properly scouted—-the whole thing is put upon 
the footing of a quid pro quo: the audience 
attend because they think the attraction of 
the performance worth the dollar it costs— 
and the actors play because they want the dollar 
of the spectator. When the curtain drops the 
account is balanced, and both parties are even. 

Three times out of four this reasoning is 
equally true, as applied tothe intercourse in pri- 
vate life, to which public personages—whether 
actors on the real, or the mimic, stage of life— 
are admitted in this country. They are sought as 
lions, and quite as much for the gratification of 
the entertainer’s vanity, or love of novelty, as for 
the sake of obliging strangers. This cannot es. 
cape the notice of those so honored!—and the 
obligation therefore conferred by such advances, 
is balanced by the éclat, which they are made to 
feel, their presence at a féte will impart. 

These remarks are not, it willbe percived, at 
all applicable to that sort of intercourse with 
strangers which results from a real admiration of 
merit and talent—from sympathy with, or respect 
for, peculiar avocations or pursuits, or from kin- 
dred genius and feeling—and accordingly it will 
be found, we think, throughout.this Journal, that, 
although the necessarily heariles‘ and” selfish 
characteristics of general society, are touched off 
with a sharp hand, justice is-done to-the sincere 
and cordial greetings of more private circles. 


Upon the whole, the only party likely-to suffer® 


by this publication, is the writer, for it-certainly 
is beneath her reputation as a‘literary persun. — 


spread glk ovens charkeeara of i 


Co.—For sale herefby D. Arrteron &-Co.—We 
took occasion some days ago, to quote some of 
the preliminary remarks in the second volume of 
these speeches, in*which justice was done to the 
talents and character of Mr. Webster.: We had 
not then seen the publication, which however is 
now before us, and we recommend it to all read. 
ers, as one of enduring value. . 

We make an extract—not for ite novelty—but 
because, although published before, it cannot be 
too often referred to, as illustrating the highest 
traits of Mr. Webster’s character as a patriot, 
and talents as an orator. 

It is the conclusion of his celebrated reply to 
Mr. Hayne, in the Senate ef the United States. 


Mr. President, I have thus stated the reasons of 
my dissent to the doctrines which have been ad- 
vanced and maintained. I am conscious of having 
detained you and the Senate much toolong. 1 was 
drawn into the. debate, with no previous delibera- 
tion such as is suited to the discussion of so grave 
and important a subject. But it is a subject of 
which my heart is full, and T have not been willing 
to suppress the utterance of its ‘spontaneous senti- 
ments. I cannot, even now, ‘perstiade: myself tv 
relinquish it, without expressing, once more; »fily 
deep conviction, that, since it : res; nothing less 
than the union of the States, it is of most: vital and 
essential importance to the public happiness. I 
profess, sir, in my career, hitherto, to have kept 
steadily in view the prosperity and honor of the 
whole country, and the preservation of our federal 
union. | It is to that: union we owe our safety at 
home, and our consideration and dignity abroad. It 
is to that union we are chiefly indebted for what- 
ever makes us most proud of our country... That 
union we reached only by the discipline of our vir- 
tues in the severe school of adversity. It had its 
origin in the necessities of disordered » Pros- 
trate commerce, and ruined credit. Under its_be- 
nign influences, these great interests agrees 
awoke, as from the dead, and sprang forth wi 
newness of life. Every year of its duration has 
teemed with fresh proofs of its uplity Spe its bles- 
sings; and, although our territory has stretched 
out wider and wider, and our population spread far- 
ther and farther, they have not outrun its protection 
or its benefits. It has been to us all a copious foun- 
tain of national, social, and personal happiness. 
have not allowed myself, sir, to look beyond the 
union, to see what might lie hidden in the dark re- 
cess behind. Ihave not coolly weighed the chances 
of preserving liberty when the bonds that unite us 
together shall be broken asunder. I have not ac- 
customed myself to hang over the precipice of dis 
union, to see whether, with my short sight, I can 
fathom the depth of the abyss below ; nor could I 
regard him as a safe counsellor in the affairs of this 
government, whose thoughts should be mainly bent 
on considering, not how the union should be best 
preserved, but how tolerable might be the condition 
of the people when it shall be broken. up and de- 
stroyed. hile the union lasts, we have high, ex- 
citing, gratifying prospects spread out before us, 
for us-and ourchildren. Beyond that I seek not to 
penetrate the veil. God grant that, in my day, at 
least, that curtain may not rise. God it, that 
on my vision never may he opened what lies be- 
hind. .When my eyes shall be turned to behold, 
for the last time, the sun in heaven, may I not see 
him shining on the broken and dishonored fragmens 
of a once glorious union ; on states dissevered, dis- 
ordant, billigerent ;.on a land rent with civil feuds, 
or drenched, it may: be, in fraternal blood! Let 
their last feeble and lingering glance, rather behold 
the gorgeous ensign of the republic, now. knewn 
-and honored throughout the .earth, still full high 
advanced, its arms and trophies streaming in their 
“original histre,-not a stripe-erased or polluted, nor 
ra single star obscured—bearing for its motto, no such 
‘thiserable‘interrozatory; as What’ 4s all this worth ? 
Nor those other words of déliision and folly, Liber- 
ty first, and Union aftehoards—but everywhere, 
ving light, blazing 
on all its ampladelds, as they. float over the sea and 
over thelland, aud in ener wind under the whole 
heavens) ithat otBer sentamient;! dear,to every true 








}American hedi#t—Libertyylaud:<Union, now: and 
forever;one and inseparable! -«--- 
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On THe ImprovementT or Socigty By THE Dir. 
Fusion or Knowxenes; vol. IV. or Dick’s Works 
—Philadelphia, Key & Bippue. 

We have now four volumes completed of the 
writings of Thomas Dick—all tending to the 
same great end,the improvement of the inoral and 
intelleetual condition of the human race. 


The volume now before us is specially design- 
ed to illustrate the benefits which would result 
‘¢ from a more general dissemination of rational 
and scientific information” among all classes. It 
is well executed and amusingly—a great matter 
where instruction is concerned. 


One great result that may be hoped for, from a 
more enlightened state of the public mind is thus 
set forth. 


A general diffusion of knowledge would be one 
general mean of promoting union in the Christian 
Church. 

It is a lamentable fact, that throughout the 
whole world, there is no system ot religion the 
votaries of which are subdivided into so many 
sectaries as those who profess an adherence to 
the Christian faith. Within the limits of Great 
Britain there are perhaps not much fewer than a 
hundred different denotninations of Christians be- 
longing to the Protestant Church. We have 
Calvinists, Arminians, Baxterians, Antinotaians, 
Arians, and Unitarians, Episcopalians, Presbyte. 
rians, Methodists, Baptists, and Independents,— 
Seceders, Brownists, Sandemanians, Quakers, 
Moravians, Swedenborgians, Millenarians, Sab- 
batarians, Universalists, Sublapsarians, Supralap- 
sarians, Dunkers, Kilhamites, Shakers, &c. Of 
some of these the.e are several subdivisions.— 
Thus, there are three or four denominations of 
Seceders, four or five of Baptists, three or four 
of Methodists, and two or three of Glassites or 
Sandemanians. Most of these denominations re- 
cognise the leading truths of divine revelation,— 
the natural and moral attributes of the Deity,— 
the fall of man,—the necessity of aSaviour,—the 
incarnation of Christ,—the indispensable duty of 
faith in him for the remission of sins,—the neces. 
sity of regeneration, and of holiness in principle 
and practice,—the obligation of the moral law,— 
the doctrine of a resurrection from the dead, and 
of a future state of rewards and punishments,—in 
shorn, every thing by which Cr -ristianity is distin- 





. guished froni Mohammedanism, pagan idolatry, 


and all the other systems of religion that prevail 
in the world. Yet, while agreeing in the lead- 
ing doctrines of the Christian faith, they continue 
in a state of separation from each other, as if they 
had no common bond of union, and as rival sects, 


- are too frequently in a state of alienation,jand even 


of open hostility. ‘The points in which they differ 
are frequently so minute as to be incapable of be. 


-» ing accura’ely defined, or rendered palpable to an 


impartial inquirer. Where the difference is most 
apparent, it consists chiefly in a diversity of opi— 
nion respecting such questions as the following : 
Whether the election of man to eternal life be 
absolute or conditional,—whether Christ died 
for the sins of the whole world, or only for a 


 Jimited number,—whether there be a gradation 


or an equality among the ministers of the Chris- 
tian church,—whether every particular society of 
Christians has power to regulate its own affairs, 
or ought to be in subjection to higher courts of 
judicature,—whether the ordinance of the Lord’s 
Supper should be received in the posture of sit- 
ting or kneeling,—whether baptism should be ad. 
ministered to infants or adults, or be performed 
by dipping or sprinkling, &c. Such are some of 
the points of dispute which have torn the Christian 
church into a number of shreds, and produced 
among the different sectaries mutual jealousies, 
recriminations, and contentions. When we con. 
sider the number and the importance of the leading 


, frcts and doctrines in which they all agree, it ap- 
1) Psarg somewhat strange, and even absurd, that 


they. should stand aloof from each other, and even 


» &ssume a hostile attitude, on account of such com- 


piratively trivial differences of opinion, especially 
when they all profess to be promoting the same 
grand object, travelling to the same heavenly coun- 
try, and expect, erelong, to sit down in harmony in 
the mansions aboye, e grand principles of hu- 


ADVOCATE OF INTERNAL; 


man action, which it is the chief object Revela- I 
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tion to establish, and the precepts of morality, 
which ought to govern the affections and conduct 
of every Christian, are recognised by all; and: 
why then should they separate from each other, 
and remain at variance on account of matters of 
“doubtful disputation ?” 

The evils which flow from such a divided state of 
Christian society are numerous, and much to be 
deplored. A sectarian spirit has burst asunder the 
bonds of Christian love, and prevented that har- 
monious intercourse among Christians which is one 
of the chief enjoyments of social religion. It has 
infused jealousies, fanned the flame of animosity 
and discord, set friends, brethren, and families at 
variance, and shattered even civil communities into 
factions and parties. It has kindled contentions 
and heart burnings, produced envyings, animosities 
and hatred of brethren, burst asunder the strongest 
ties of natural affection, and has led professed 
Christians to violate the plainest dictates of huma- 
nity and of natural justice. It has excited a fever- 
ish zeal for the peculiarities of a sectary, while the 
distinguishing features of Christianity have either 
been overlooked or trampled under foot. It has 
wasted money unnecessarily in erecting separate 
places of worship, which might have been devoted 
to the promotion of the interests of our common 
Christianity. It has even corrupted our very 
prayers, infused into them human passions, and a 
spirit of party, and confined them to the narrow li- 
mits of our own sectary, as if the Omnipotent, whom 
we profess to. adore, were biased by the same pre- 
judices as ourselves, and dispensed his favors ac- 
cording to our contracted views. Could we fi 
with the swiftness of an angelic messenger through 
the various assemblages convened on the Christian 
Sabbath, while they are offering up their prayers 
to heaven, what a repulsive and discordant scene 
would present itself, when we beheld the leaders of 
certain sectaries confining their petitions to their 
own votaries, imploring a special blessing upon 
themselves, as if they were the chief favorites of 
heaven, lamenting the errors of others, throwing 
out inuendos against rival sectaries, taking credit 
to themselves as the chief depositories of gospel 
truth, and thanking God for their superior attain- 
ments in Christian perfection! How unlike the 
noble, benevolent and expansive spirit which Chris- 
tianity inculcates!—Nay, the intolerance which 
the divisions of the Chistrian church have en. 
gendered has established Inquisitions for the 
purpose of torturing and burning supposed here- 
tics,—has banished, imprisoned, plundered, 
hanged, and committed to the flames, thousands 
and ten thousands, on account of their religious 
opinions; and many eminent characters, illuatri- 
ous for piety and virtue, have fallen victims to 
such unchristian barbarities. 

In particular, the divisions and contentions of 
Christians have been one of the chief causes of 
the progress of infidelity. The truth and excel. 
lence of our religion can only be exhibited to 
the world by its effects. And when, instead of 
love, union, and harmony among its professors, 
we behold bitter envyings, schisms, contentions, 
and animosities, there appears nothing to allure 
vicious and unthinking minds to examine its evi- 
dences, and to give it an impartial hearing.— 
‘* First agree among yourselves,” infidels reply, 
‘‘and then we will consider the truth and impor- 
tance of your opinions.” Such a mode of rea. 
soning and conduct is indeed both absurd and un- 
fair, when the genuine doctrines and requisitions 
of Christianity are clearly stated in its original 
records, and which they ought to examine for 
themselves; but it is a circumstance much to be 
deplored, that Christians, by their sectarian ani- 
mosities, should throw a stumbling-block in: the 
way of rational investigation into the truths and 
foundations of religion, and cause thousands to 
stumble and fall to their destruction. But what 
is perhaps worst of all, it has greatly retarded, 
and still retards, the universal propagation of 
Christianity through the world. Something has 
been effected, ot late years, by various sections 
of the Christian church, in their separate capaci- 
ties; butit is not too muchto affirm, that, had 
they acted in combination and in harmony, in the 
missionary cause, ten times more good would 
have been effected than has ever yetbeen accom 
plished. Besides, in our present mode of propa- 
gating the gospal among the heathen, we are, to 
a certain extent sowing the seeds of those unhap 
py diseensions which have so long prevailed 
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among ourselves. And, therefore, till the diffrent 
religious denominations in this’ and other:Chris. 
tian lands be brought to a more general. and har—- 
monious union, we cannot expect to behold a-ra- 
pid and extensive propagation of primitive Chris— 
tianity thre ughout the pagan worl.!. 

Such are some of the evils which a sectarian 
spirit has produced in the Christian Church. 

A Practican View or rae Prevauine Rewt- 
cious System or Proressep Curistians, &e. &e. 
&c. CONTRASTED wiTtH Reat CuristTianity. By 
Wo. Witserrorce ; with an introductory essay, 
by Rev. Daniex Wusson, Bishop of Calcutta: 1 
vol. Key ann Bippie. 

The sensation produced by the publication of 
this religious work by a layman—by one, too, then 
occupied and connected personally with the most 
important measures of the national Legislation, — 
and which was, as the introduction states, “ poured 
out, as it were, in the interval of two sessions of 
Parliament,” was not ephemeral or transitory. 
The “ Practical View” has held and holds its place 
as one of the most remarkable and influential books 
ever published—which wins not more by the ear- 
nestness and sincerity of its tone, than by the con- 
ciliatory style in which it is written. It-is any 
thing but polemical in its temper and expositions. 

It was first published in 1797—when a torrent 
of infidelity seemed to threaten Great Britain— 
and when, unless the higher and middling class. 
es could be aroused to the duties and responsibili- 
ties of ‘* rea) Christianity”—all the inst:tutions 
of religion were in danger of being overthrown, 
It contributed then mainly to arousing the right 
spirit, and will serve long to keep it up. 

A TreatisE on WaTER.WoRKS, FOR CONVEY- 
ING AND DISTRIBUTING SUPPLIES OF WATER; WITH 
TasiLes AND Examrzies. Charles P. Storrow.— 
Boston. 

This is the title of a small work which has re- 
cently been issued from the Boston press. The 
object of the author, in the language of his pre 
face, was ‘‘not to produce an original treatis«, 
but to present the theories of the most eminentr 
philosophers and engineers, on the eubject o 
Hydraulics, in such a form as to be easily under® 
stood, and to show, in a simple manner, how they 
should be applied in selving questions which are, 
or soon will be, of daily occurrence to the engi- 
neersof this country.” The habits of persever 
ng industry and patieat investigation which dis- 
tinguish the autor, and his reputation as a prac- 
tical engineer, give assurance that he-has treated 
his subject with ability, and accomplished all a 
which he aimed. We commend his treatise to 
public attention as a practically useful and sea. 
sonable contribution to the cause of science.— 
[Communicated.] 

Works or Rosert Sanps.—lIt gives us plea- 
sure to learn and to state, that a second edition of 
the works of Sand is about to be pnblished by the 
Mesars. Harpers. 

Messrs. Carey, Lea & Blanchard have received 
from the author, and put fo press, the second part 
of Geoffrey Crayon’s Miscellany. As it treats of 
Abbottsford and Newstead Abbey, we may expect 


the most authentic and interesting details concern 
ing Scott and Byron.—[Nat. Gaz.] 





FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 

Later rrom Evrore.—By the British ship 
Arkwright, from Aberdeen, and the Américan 
ship Jusephine, from Belfust, dates of 30th March 
from Aberdeen and Belfast, and 28th from Lon- 
don, are received. 

Lord Canterbury, who was about to preceed to 
Canada, as Commissioner, to inquire into theiz 





gricvanees, &c, will not now, it is said, owing to 
some domestic circumstances, come out. 

Lord Amherst is appointed Commissioner to 
Canada in the place of Canterbury. 


M. Dumon, as Chairman of the Committee, read 
the report, which was a detailed analysis of the 
und on which the 25,000,000 had been stipu- 


lated. It concluded withfa bill for the appropria- 


tion, « 

Sritt Later From Evrore.—By the Poland, 
packet ship from Havre, papers of the 10th ult. 
are received—and the intelligence they bring is ev- 
ery way interesting. 

First of our own affairs. The diseussion on the 
American indemnity had commenced. The speech 
of the Duke of Fitzjames is balderdash from begin- 
ning to end, and shows most palpably the weak- 
ness of the opposition to the law. The answer of 
the Minister of the Interior puts the question on 
the strong ground of justice—and explicitly states 
moreover, that the measure recommended, is a Cab- 
inet measure. As such, strengthened as it wasfby 
the avowed support of many members, acting hab- 
itually against the cabinet, it could not fail of be- 
ing carried. It isto be remarked moreover, that 
the minister refers in his speech to the refusal of 
the Senate, to grant the President unconditionally, 
the three millions proposed by the House; so that 
the closing proceedings of Congress,were known'‘to 
the Chamber, before the discussion took place— 
and as there was nothing to follow after, which 
could affect the solution of the question, it may be 
considered certain, that the bill has passed. 

Of English affairs we speak, we confess, not with- 
out solicitude for the future. The defeat and re- 
signation of Sir Robert Peel’s ministry, seem to us 
but the prelude of troubles tocome in that country, 
of which the issue can hardly be for good. Who 
the successors of the late ministry were to be, was 
not ascertained at the latest dates—though Lord 
Melbourne is again talked of as Premier. But he 
is not equal to the crisis, and could not conduct 
the country through a single session of Parliament. 
Perhaps Lord Durham might; but it would only 
be by yielding to radicalism more, than even that 
anomalous creature, a Democratic Peer, could pro- 
bably bring his mind to. 

Meantime, agitation and -uncertainty will pre- 
vail in England, and much of the property of the 
cautious, will probably seek safe investment in this 
country—a country, happily, which mis-govern- 
ment, ho-vever it may disgrace it, cannot ruin. 

The death of the youthful husband, of the more 
youthful Queen of Portugal, is an event that strikes 
one with the sort of solemn personal interest and 
regret, always excited by the sudden and mysteri- 
ous termination of a life eminently brilliant, and 
full of hope and promise. He died, it would seem, 
like General Washington, of the croup or quincy, 
occasioned by taking cold—though, of course, ow- 
ing to the suddenness of the death, the rumor went 
forth that he was poisoned. 

Of the reported conflict between a Russian squad- 
ron and an English ship-of-war,off the Dardanelles, 
there is no confirmation, and of course, therefore, 


as the dates by the Poland are so much later, it 
is to be put down, as unfounded, 


Havre, 10th April—The American frigate Con- 
sutution of 60 guns, Commodore Elliot, arrived 
yesterday from New-York in vur roads. This 
morny” Com. Elliot landed for the purpose of 
trav ag pow. to Paris, and receiving there the 
orders of Mr. Livingston. 

The Constitution has been expected for some 
days. This frigate is employed as is well known 
for the purpose of carrying the American Ambas- 
sador back to New-York in the now very proba- 
ble event that the vote of 25 millions will be re- 
rw by the Chambers. 


singular coincidence of facts octurred yes¢ 











eo AMERICAN RAILROAD JOURNAL, AND 





terday, connected with the question of the Ameri- 


can Indemnity. 
. Yesterday, the American packet ship Albany 
arrived, bringing back our Dicer 


In the afternoon of the same day, we learned 
the arrival in our roads of the American Frigate 
Constitution, for the purpose of taking home Mr. 
Livingston, the Ambassador of the United States. 

And yesterday, whilst these two diplomatic ar- 
rivals, so’to say, took place, the Chamber was dis- 
cussing-the question of the American indemnity. 
The very question which led to this arrival of ves- 
sels, and recall of ambassadors. 

Superstitious persons will perhaps draw from 
this smgular coincidence of circumstances, a favor- 
able or unfavorale augury as to the difficulties be- 
tween us and the United States. But for our part, 
we only see in it another reason that the Cham- 
bers should act expeditiously in an affair so embar- 
rassing to commercial business and our political 
relations. 

The French corvette Ceres arrived at Brest from 
New York, on the 15th March. 

Paris, April 10.—Resignation of the English 
Cabinet.—Sir R. Peel was on Tuesday again left 
in the minority on the Resolution moved by Lord 
John Russel for embodying in the Tithe Bill the 
appropriation principally recognised in the late mo- 
tion on the Irish Church, the numbers being in fa- 
vor of the resolution 285, against it 258—majori- 
ty against Ministers, 27. The Right Hon. Gen- 
tleman had declared in the course of a most able 
speech, in opposition to the motion, that he could 
not consent to retain office if it carried, and conse- 
quently on Wednesday afternoon he placed his re- 
signation of the Ministry in the hands of the King. 
This was not positively known (as will be seen by 
our extracts) when the evening papers went to 
press, but second Editions have reached us, con- 
firming the important fact of the retirement of the 
Ministers, which we yesterday (exclusively) laid 
before our readers. 

The Duke of Wellington, on the meeting of the 
House of Lords in the evening, announced that 
his Grace, with the rest of his colleagues, had ten- 
dered their resignations, and only held their offices 
until the appointment of their successors. In the 
House of Commons Sir R. Peel took his seat at 
10 minutes before five o’clock, and was received 
with cheers from both sides of the House. He 
was followed by upwards of 100 members, who 
were most anxious for seats, but they were ob- 
liged to content themselves with standing at the 
back and places in the gallery, the House being 
then full. The Speaker went through his daily 
list of members in turn to present petitions. Amidst 
the continued anxiety of the House, not a word 
could be heard until the Right Hon: Minister rose. 
He expressed his deep reluctance to take the step 
which be had felt himself compelled to adopt in 
laying the resignation of the Cabinet at the feet of 
his majesty, in consequence of the cordial support 
he had received from the King, and the confidence 
reposed in his political views by a great party in 
the House. 

But looking to the-little progress made in public 
business since the commencement of the session, 
and especially to the votes upon the Irish Church, 
concluding with that of the preceding night, he had 
felt, and his colleagues unanimously joined him in 
opinion, that they could not continue to carry ou 
the Government with advantage to the country. 
The Right Hon. Baronet, in conclusion, recommend- 
ed an adjournment until Monday, to give time for 
making new arrangements, which was adopted, 
with the understanding, that a meeting for an elec- 
tion case should take place on the following day. 
Sir Robert left the House immediately afterwards, 
and was received by the assembled crowd with 
loud cheers. The Right Hon. Gentleman appear- 
ed in excellent spirits, and was followed by a vast 
number of persons to the Home Office, in Down- 
ing street, by whom he was repeatedly cheered.— 
[Galignani.] 

Lonpon, Marcu 30, 1835.—Lord Elliot left town 
on Saturday afternoon for the continent, having 
been charged by his Majesty’s government with a 
special mission to Don Carlos,with a view of prevent- 
ing for the future those executions of prisoners, which 


have hitherto too frequently attended the warfare 
on both sides, 


Death of Prince Augustus of Portugal—The En- 
glish papers of 6th April, which we just recei¥e, 
contain the following important intelligence: 

Prince Augustus Charles Eugene Napoleon de 












Leuchten consort of the Queen of Portu 
died soadonly on the 28th March.! ™ 

Beet Root Sucan.—A Committee of the French 
Chambers have made recently a long and elabo- 
rate report, on the state of their tariff, and the ef- 
fect of high duties, in the course of which, the ar, 
ticle of imported sugars necessarily led to an 
examination of the quantity of that staple manu- 
factured in France. 


The report “ enters at great length into the state 
of the manufacture of beet-root sugar, and brings 
to light a variety of circumstances oe tame | that 
description of sugar hitherto but little known even 
in France. It ap that this sugar, not being 
liable to duties in any way proportioned with those 
levied on the colonial article, has established a 
competition in the home market which is high- 
ly injurious to the importer of and the dealer 
in the latter. The number of manufactories 
of beet-root sugar in various parts of France has 
been increasing rapidly of late years. Land des- 
tined for the cultivation of beet-root is let at a 
higher rent than for any other production. About 
18,000,000 kilogrammes, equal to 36,000,000 Ibs. or 
18,000 tons a year of the article are manufactured, 
according to the latest estimates, and the profits it 
yields to the manufacturer are enormous. The 
committee recommend that beet-root sugar should 
be taxed in such a way as to be of advantage to 
the revenue, without being injurious to the inter- 
ests of the colonial planter and the refiner of colo- 
nial sugar.” 


Lord Brougham on the presentation of a peti- 
tion for the abolition of stamp duties on newspa- 
pers 3 England observed, “ that the number of co: 
les of papers paying stamp duty, and printed in 
Basie cmnannend a the eng ear including 
town and country papers) to 30,000,000 ; being in 
proportion to the population 1-25th part of the 
quantity published in America. The people there, 
wishng to see the proceedings of the Government, 
and possessing habits and feelings similar to those 
of the people of this country, purchased from 
1-25th to 1-30th more newspapers (taking the 
pape into account) then were called for 
ere, because in America there was no tax upon 
newspapers. 


Sate or AMERICAN LANDS IN Lonpon.—The 
London Courier of the 26th March, has this an- 
nouncement. 


An important sale of freehold American lands in 
the state of Virginia took place on Wednesday, in 
the Auction Mart, which was crowded to excess 
with a highly respectable company. Mr. George 
Robins, in an able and elaborate statement, de- 
tailed the property, which was illustrated by maps 
and drawings. It comprehends a portion of 50,- 
000 acres of carefully selected lands, purchased 
some years since, under advantageous circumstan- 
ces, out of 1,800,000 acres. The land is almost ex- 
empt from taxes, and the State of Virginia unen- 
cumbered by any public debt. The Legislature of 
Virginia has recently passed an Act for a railroad 
ae through the lands in question. The se- 
ected lands were divided into portions.of various 
sizes from 50 to 100 and 200 acres, each of which 
possesses the best timber suitable for the building 
of houses, fences, ect. The yearly ave pro- 
duce of an acre of land giving from 60 to 72 bush- 
els of Indian corn, is net in cash from 1. 2s. to 1. 
5s.; and, varying in quality from 40 to 50 bushels, 
from 16s. to 17s. 6d. The tobacco crops are ve- 
ry productive. The coun abounds in iron, 
lead, and coal mines, and Mr. Robins urged the 
important benefits to be derived from purchasing 
largely in this “the Land of Promise.” The tithe 
and poor rates, were unknown in Virginia ; wages 
were comparatively nothing. Upon a farm of 600 
acres, the taxes did not exceed six shillings. The 
fee simple of one hundred acres of the best quality 
of land, which in this country would consume 
50001 or 6000! might at this sale be obtained for 
less than 300/. ‘'The lands were submitted in 91 lots 
—the first division, 7,265 acres in the country of 
Logan; the second, 2,517 acres on the waters of 
the Spruce Fork of Little Cole River. The first 
parcel, containing 600 acres of land, the yearly 
average of taxes upon which is about 5s. a year, 
was knocked down for 1,450 guineas. ‘Fhe above 
lot. may serve as a criterion for the whole of the 47 
that were submitted. The lots unsold Mr, Robins 
said were pen to private contract, amounting 00 





abottt five thousand acres int various farms, from 50 
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acres to 500 each, and will be sold by auction in 
London, on 15th April, in case any of them remain 
unsold, 





SUMMARY. 

Battoonine.--The Cincinnati papers contain 
the following annunciation by Mr. Clayton, whose 
voyage to the mountains of Virginia, excited much 
interest for a moment. Its success will, we ap- 
prehend, have the effect of spoiling-a good me- 
chanic, by makinghim permanently an adventurer, 
in a career that leads to nothing: 

Grand Aerial Voyage from the Ohio to the Atlantic. 
—The Aerial Ship, or Star of the West, which 
lately made a voyage from Cincinnati to the Alle- 
ghany Mountains, 350 miles, in 9 1-2 hours, will 
take her departure from Cincinnati, about the mid- 
dle. af May, and, if the wind permit, proceed to 
the Atlantic Ocean. . eer 

.R. Clayton respectfully informs his friends and 
the public, that he has made several alterations in 
his Aerial Machine. which will enable him to con- 
tinue in the atmosphere a greater length of time 
than he continued on his last voyage, and that he 
is desirous of making a voyage, if the wind be 
favorable, from this city to the Atlantic Ocean. 

R. C. will be supplied with a Mail Bag, con- 
taining the Newspapers of the day, and a number 
of letters for the Bast. d 

He will take his departure from an Ampitheatre 
on Court street, between Race and Elm street, at 6 
o’clock in tiie evening. 

Due notice of the.day of ascension will be gvien, 

The Baltimore American of yesterday, gives 
this account: of another balloon flight. 

The Balloon Flight.—Mr. Mills and the young 
lady who accompanied him in his balloon excursion 
on Monday afternoon, returned to this city yester- 
day, at noon. According to Mr. M’s note of the 
time, he started from Fairmount at 32 minutes af- 
ter 4 o'clock. The balloon was wafted by the 
breeze in a northeasterly direction, and its flight 
was no near the earth, that the zronauts exchang- 
ed salutations with perhaps a hundred persons on 
the different farms over which they passed. An 
occasional change in the currents of air, produced 
corresponding variations from a direct course, and 
the voyage was prolonged until a quarter after six, 
when the weather assumed a_squally appearance. 
Mr. M. then determined to alight, but did not suc- 
ceed in obtaining a secure grapple for his anchor 
until, having carried away the pannels of several 
fences, it was firmly fixed in the lwanches of an 
apple tree. The wronauts then landed in safety, 
and the balloon was afterwards secured without 
dam The spot where they descended was in 
Peach Bottom township, York County Penn., near 
the banks of the Susquehanna river. 


Man.-or-wark Launcu.—The last Army and 
Navy Chronicle says—‘‘We understand that 
considerable progress had been latterly made in 
preparing the frigate Columbia for launching ; 
this vessel has been several years on the stocks 
at the Navy Yard in Washington, but no work has 
beendone upon her for a long time until recently. 

The Globe states, that owing to the repeated 
failures of the Eaetern Mail to reach Washing- 
ton, by reason of accidents happening to the en- 
gine on the Camden and Ambvy Railroad, the 
Post Office Department ‘is taking active mea- 
sures to prevent a recurrence of the evil.” 


From Hudson’s Merchants’ News-Room Corres- 


pondent. 

By the Brig Bourne, 50 days from Monrovia, 
(Africa,) we learn that a brig and schooner, slave 
traders, with about 1200 slaves, were captured off 
Caliba by two British men-of-war, and also, about 
Feb. Ist, at Little Bassa, the slaves on board of a 
Spanish schooner, about 60 in number, rose upon 
the captain, whom they shot, and released them- 
selves from their bondage. 

[From the Boston Daiiy Advertiser.| 

Tue tate Voitcanic Eruptions 1n Guatrema.a. 
We are indebted to a friend for‘ pamphlet pub- 
lished in Gomayagua, in Honduras, by authori- 
ty of the Surepme Government of the State, con- 
taining a collection of reports from various pub- 











ADVOCATE OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


lic officers of the remarkable volcanic phenome- 
na which appeared in that region on the 2lst,. 


22d and 23d days of January last. The differ- 

ent reports describe the effects and appearance of 

the eruption at different places. They of 
too great length to admit of giving the a ta 

The following is a translation of one of these 

documents : 

Official communication from the City of Nacaome 
to the Minister General, of the event from the 
20th to the 26h of the present January, being 
a true copy of the original. 

Citizen Minister General of the Supreme Gov- 
ernment of the State :—The 20th of the present 
month, at half-past 6 o’clock in the morning, a 
port took place as of the discharge of many heavy 
cannon, twelve minutes after the commencement. 
It continued until a quarter past 12, when a vio- 
lent shock took place, which was then the pre- 
sage of a new eruption; the rumblings now con- 
cloud was observed upon the summit called Co- 
siguina, which arose in a pyramidal form, with so 
many hues, and of such density, that we immedi- 
ately presumed it to proceed from a volcanic 
eruption. At some height it separated into two 
parts, one spreading over the summit of Coneha- 
gua, and the other towards the Peak of Pespire. 
Up to this time, nothing more was heard than 
dull subterraneous noises, nor hed any trembling 
been felt. The cloud continued to spread, and 
the general alarm increased. At half-past ten, 
there no longer remained a doubt of the malig- 
nity of this phenomenon, then extending itself 
with greater rap dity over this place. At half— 
past 11, it became necessary to use artificial light, 
and at 12, we were involved in a general dark. 
ness which it is difficult to conceive, nor does 
any traditions exist of such, in events of this de- 
scription. Public prayers were immediately de- 
termined to be offered up by the inhabitants and 
their worthy l’astor. At half-psst 2 in the after- 
noon, by the light of torches and candles, a sup- 
plicating procession moved. A little before, a 
shower of fine sand had commenced falling. In 
its course, the wind from the east having greatly 
increased, precipitated such a quantity of a kind 
of ashes or calcined dust, (powder, ’ that many 
persons feund it difficult to follow in the proces- 
sion, or even to find their own houses, and some 
shocks now began to be felt, At 5 o’clock in 
the afternoon, the ground was covered to the 
depth of three inches with this dust ; at 6 o’clock 
its density was diminishing considerably, leaving 
the respiration more free. In the midst of greet 
affliction, and in the perfurmance of acts of reli- 
gion, we passed that memorable night of mourn- 
ingandalarm. At 11 o’clock on that night, and 
at four in the morning, there were two violent 
shocks, and alternately various slight ones, 
all preceded by rumbling, as well as sharp 
detonations, which were heard from an early 
hour inthe evening. The 2lst, the day dawned 
serenely, dissipating in some measure our appre- 
hensions. At8 o’clock in the morning, our hopes 
were dampened, on finding that the great quanti- 
ty of volcanic matter with which the atmosphere 
was charged prevented the passage of the rays 
of the sun, which, however, for some moments 
displayed an opake and sulphurous surface. On 
this day, the dust fell in less quantity, and much 
finer. Inthe same manner the shocks continued 
strong and slight. During the night of the same, 
the noises and reports which have been already 
mentioned, continued. At the dawn of day, the 
shower of dust was abundant. We had arrived 
break of day on the 22d, without our sad situa- 
tion having been ameliorated; on the contrary, 
the opacity was greater. The noises and shocks 
continued. The neighborhood of this city, its 
square (or citadel) and streets, were covered with 
four or five inches of the exhalations mentioned, 
and so fine that at the least breath of air they 
would rise, filling the organs of respiration; the 
trees in the fields, the roofs of houses were the 
same, and the rivers were infected by a baneful 
stench. 

In this situation, this municipality, with the 
concurrence of their pastor, thought proper to as- 
semble the inhabitants for the purpose of adopt- 
ing suitable measures forthe exigency. The on- 
ly ones which have occurred until now, is to en. 
Asa to wet the dust, which we believe to be 
most injurious to health, and to supply the people 





















with provisions. In both which the inbabitant® 
have assisted with premptness, as well by their 
personal services, as pecuniary, considering in 
the meantime what other measures of policy and 
salubrity they might adopt. On this day, the hori— 
zon was observed to become clear, the atmos- 
phere freer. From time to time slight shocke and 
rumblings were experienced. The ev'ning twilight 
was clear; the stars were soon auncvends the sky 
became considerably clear, and at 12 o’clock at 
night praises and thanksgiving to the Supreme Be- 
ing were heard, for the now ascertained improve- 
ment ot our critical situation. But at this veryhour, 
a rumbling noise was heard, which continued in- 
creasing without interruption until a violent re- 
tinued with some intervals of a frightful silence. 
A dark column was seen to ascend anew from 
Consiguina, covering this place, concealing the 
stars and filling our hearts with mourning and at- 
fliction, now terrified by the incessant noise for a 
quarter of an hour of the dreadful reports and 
shocks. At 5 o’elock on the morning of the 23d, 
day broke without witnessing any increase in the 
clearing of the atmosphere, which however was 
sufficient to discover the cloud and new eruption 
which threatened us. Prayers and supplications 
to the Omnipotent God began; each quarter of 
an hour augmented the general terror; this reach- 
ed its greatest height at half past 8, when the dark- 
ness considerably decreased the little clearness of 
the twilight. This whole population believing that 
their last hour had now arrived, was assembling 
every moment in groups of persons of all sexes and 
all classes at the house of our venerable pastor, and 
with lamentations and sobs begged for absolution 
from their sins. The latter, who unfortunately 
was quite ill, absolved them in part, until notwith- 
standing his painful situation, he repaired to the 
square, that he might be the better able to excite 
them tocontrition,to absolve themas he couldin such 
terrible circumstances. At 90’clock all terminated, 
and a scene more terrible than any preceding began. 
The dreadful rumblings were repeated, the sky, 
notwithstanding the darkness, displayed red- 
dened glares, which excited fears of the atmo- 
sphere being enkindled. At half past 10, thun- 
ders were heard in various directions, with 

lightnings, caused by the combustible matter 
floating about in our atmosphere; the same ef- 
fects, without any difference, which the most 
vivlent tempest causes in the most rainy months 
of wiuater. In short, Senor Minister, every de- 


scription falls short of giving an idea of this 


memorable event, noexpressions can be found 
to convey it. The darkness continued the whole 
of the day, the noise and rumblings began. to 
subside at two o’clock in the afternoon, the dust 
with which the cloud was impregnated fell 
abundantly, accompanied by fine sand: night 
arrived, which was passed in the deepest 
consternation, awaiting the day-break to disperse 
the darkness which had continued. uninterrupted, 
except for a very short time, for the space of 36 
hours. On the 24th at day-break, although some- 
what clear, the atmosphere was loaded with vapors 
like whirlwinds of dust, which the slightest wind 
raised, and it was considerably obscured. The 25th 
and 26th continued in the same manner. Our 
grounds and buildings are covered to the depth of 
seven or cight inches with the pulverized matter 
mentioned, in which are found birds of all kinds 
suffocated. Some quadrupeds from the forest have 
sought for shelter in this town, and the rivers filled 
with the same substance have cast upon their shores 
an innumerable quantity of fishes in a torpid state, 
and some dead. 

This body in drawing up the preceding rela— 
tion does not pretend to give an exact picture of 
an event so frightful, but with the greatest care 
and circumspection it can scarcely be sketched, 
all minds being too much overwhelmed in con. 
sternation to describe it in any other way. We 
intend nething more thanto lay before the Su- 
preme Government the notice of eo fatal a catas. 
trophe, sufficient to enable it to give promptly 
adequate orders for the remedy of our disaster. 

Be pleased, Citizen Minister, to communicate 
this to the Supreme Government, and accept 
the assurances of esteem and respect to which 
this corporation has the henor of subscribing. 

Nacaome, January 26, 1835.—Placido Jacquin, 
J. M. Boquin, Antonio Alceno, Jacinto Boijes, 
Antonio Gutieres, J. Domingo Castillo, Juan 
Mojia, Francisco Dias, Secretary.” 











ie 4 Eptcation.—From a discourse on 
“ the Dangerous tendency to Innovations and E:x- 
tremes: in; Education,” by the Rev. H. Winsiow, 
the following remarks on what is called “ physical 
education,” are entitled to attentive consideration’: 
iis FAIORNES 2259 , i ie ys . ; 
Temperate and judicious exhibitions of the na- 
ture and importance of physical culture, are timely 
and:important ;, but the ultra notions are becoming 
prneloote that large physical development and 
igh, toned physical energy constitute the substra- 
tum of. ato and are essential to the loftiest intel- 
lectual achievements. Hence the abundance of de- 
clamation,and loose remark upon the importance 
of, gymnastic exercise., At some of our schools 
and colleges, gymnasia are constructed for the ex- 
press. purpose, it would seem, of educating the 
muscles, Other literary institutions embrace a sys- 
tem of manual labor, laying under demand a con- 
siderable portion of their pupils’ time. As though 
great strength, agility and magnitude of the phy- 
sical system were essential to the student’s object, 
the doctrine is becoming popular, and he who 
‘would aspire to long life and intellectual eminence, 
must make a large sacrifice of time and attention 
to the same kind of discipline with those whose 
employment for life is to be physical labor. 


As far forth as systems of manual labor in con. 
nexion with literary institutions can subserve 
needed pecuniary ends, they have their import. 
ance ; but their ultimate and prolonged success 
is questionable. That so much of the exercise 
and strength of the laborer should be put upon 
the student, as the modern doctrine teaches, 
seems to be against both nature and experience. 
Even a priori reasoning would teach us, that if 
God: has intended a divwion of labor, he has so 
constituted the human system that it may be train- 
ed to different pursuits. All mankind are destin- 
ed to some degree of mental cultivation; but he 
who is to be professionally engaged for life in in- 
‘tellectual pursuits, nist be us far as passible to- 
tus in illis, and must therefore train himself to 
the least physical necessities and to the greatest 
and most continued intellectual effurt practicable, 
leaving the more special cultivation of sinews 
and muscles to those who have a more special 
use for them. 

The calling of the laborer is as honorable, use- 
ful'and important as is that of the student, but 
these two callings do not require the same kind 
of training, either physically or intellectually ; 
nor is the’ physical system of the student to be 
kept in the same condition with that of the labor- 
er, any more than the intellectual system of the 
- Jaborer isto be kept in the same state with that of 
the-student.. Man was not designed to be a fac 
totum. Let so much of his time, thoughts, and 
feelings be ex» ended upon his physical cultiva— 
tion as is requisite to develop all his physical 
powers in their utmest strength and luxuriance, 
and so much goes to the animal that ordinarily lit. 
tle goes to the intellectual. That physical per. 
fection is not essential to mental eminence, is 
evident from the faet that men of the most dis- 
tinguished ininds have even usually had a thorn 
in the flesh. 


Exercise and recreation are important to the stu- 
dent, but they should be such as to improve and in- 
terest his mind, while they benefit his body. Botan- 
ical, mineralogical and geological excursions ; ex- 
poring the curiosities of nature ; occasionally un- 

nding with music and the fine arts; a morning 
walk with Thompson, and a little of the elixir of 
good living society, with sirict temperance and a 
cheerful temper, may usually serve him the double 
-Purpose of at ance sustaining his health and cn- 
Tiehing his mid. ‘The pest evil is, that most stu- 
dents in our schools and colleges are totally igno- 
rant of the laws of life, and know not how to regu- 
late their diet, to graduate their exercise and to 
form their habits as students ought to. “Were half 
the time and expense bestowed upon gymnasia and 
workshops given to support an experienced, scien- 
tific, wise lecturer, who should visit our literary-in- 
stitutions and instruct their pupils hot to live, it is 
confidently believed that we should have more 
~ scholarship and less dyspepsia. 

_WV¢ are ne advocates for asceticism and a studied 
corporal attenuation, and certainly we would not 
v insert or cultivate thorns in. the flesh;— 
they usually come fast enough of themselves. We 

ther so bring the body into subjection, as 





to them unnecessary. We care not how 








| comfortable the student’s accommodations, how 


Pe ne and airy his room, how commodious his | 


sk, whether he sit upon a naked bench or a 
cushion; we’would only have him avoid notions 
and extremes, think as little of his body as possible, 
and adopt the simple style of living appropriate to 
his calling. As to that all important organ, the 
stomach, the seat of life and sensibility, the source 
of se'much joy and sorrow to. man while man is 
mortal, we consider it a blessed ignorance if no 
symptonis shall ever admonish hin that he has one. 

But public attentivn is now directed from the 
stomach tothe head. The craniological fever is 
‘on, and will have its run. Blessed is the man 
now, who hag a fine skull! Any novice, who has 
just taken a peep into. anatomy and physiclogy 
and their vital connexion with mental science, 
who has ‘read Bichat, Brovissais and Combe, but 
especially Gall and Spurzheim—can determine 
the intrinsic phenomena of his neighbor’s mind, 
with the place and manner of its growth; and, 
by oceular and sensible demoustraticn, can re— 
veal its character and. size, with an assurance 
which will surprise a future generation. The 
venerable doctrine of heathen India, that the in- 
tellectual and moral fate of every inan is written 
in the sutures of his skull, is springing up among 
us with the pretended charms of novelty, though 
somewhat disrobed of its oriental beauty. Phre- 
nology, thoroughly studied and understood, un- 
folds some interesting general facts, but the pre- 
sent charms of its details are adapted to fascinate 
animalized minds of fanciful temperament, rather 
than minds of a severely intellectual and scienti. 
fic character. 

Allowing brain to be the organ of intellectual 
operations and membrane of sensibilities and moral 
affections, which we believe to be sound doctrine, 
or admitting the more popular doctrine, that all the 
vperations of the soul have pitched their tent to- 
gether in the head, is not the quality and condition 
of brain as important as the quantity and shape ? 
The vigor of the a secretions does not depend 
so much upon the shape and size of the liver, or of 
the ductus choledochus, as upon its quality, its 
healthfulness, its right condition in point of adapted- 
ness to other related organs, So of all the physical 
organs and functions, in their relations both to the 
body and to the mind. So many facts and circum- 
stances, not obvious to. external inspection, are 
connected with their vigorous or feeble operations, 
that we are slow to forestall our judgement of men 
by the appearance of their heads, or any other ex- 
ternalmarks. With becoming deference therefore 
to the sublimely important and interesting sciences 
of craniology, ophthalmoscopy, nosology, physiog- 
nomy, gastronology, dermoidonology and myonolo- 
gy, allof which have found their advocates and 
are entitled to their day, which afford amusement, 
and help the confident to know and the wise to 
guess, we must still be allowed, when we would 
sit in sober judgement upon men, to adhere to the 
good old fashion, and judge every man mainly ac- 
cording to his deeds; and not by the volume or 
protuberances of his craniumand the height and 
maeny. of his forehead; or by the shape, magni- 
tude and polish of his eye; or by the contour, 
elongation and luxuriance of his nose; or by the 
configuration and cast of his face; or by the 
periphery, diameter and longgitude of his perigas- 
trium ; or by the complexion and texture of his 
epidermis ; or by the strength and rigidity, or the 
feebleness and beauty of his muscle. 





The Supreme Power. 


[From an eloquent article in the North American Re- 
view, by Edward Everett.] 

“ It has been as beautifully as truly said, that the 
undevout astronomer is mad.” 'The same remark 
might with equal force and justice be applied to 
the undevout geologist—Of all the absurdities ever 
started, none more extravagant can be named, than 
that the grand and far-reaching researches and dis- 
coveries of geology are hostile to the spirit of re- 
ligion. They seem to us, on the very contrary, to 
lead the inquirer, step by step into the more im- 
mediate presence of that tremendous Power, which 
could alone produce and can alone account for the 
primitive convulsions of the globe, of which the 
proofs are graven in eternal characters, on the side 
of its bare : nd cloud-piercing mountains, or are 
wrought into the very substance of the strata that 
com its surface, and which are alsoday by day, 
and hour by hour, at work, to feed the fires of the 
volcano, to pour forth its molten tides, or to com- 














———— 


pound the salubrious elements of the mineral foun” 
tains,‘ which spring in a thousand valleys. In 

gazing at the starry heavens, all glorious as they 

are, we sink under the awe oftheir magnitude, the 

mystery of their. secret and réciprocal influences, 

the bewildering conceptions of their. distances.— 

Sense and science are at war—The sparkling gem, 
that glitters on the brow of night, is converted by 
science intoa mighty orb,—the sources of light and 
heat, the centre of, attraction, the sun of a system 
likeourown. The beautiful planet, which lingers 
in the western sky, when the sun has gone down, 
or heralds the approach of morning,—whose mild 
and lovely beams seem to shed a spirit of tran- 
quillity,not unmixed with sadaess nor far remov. 
ed from devotion, into the very heart of him who 
wanders forth in solitude to behold it— is in the 
contemplation of science, a cloud wrapt sphere; 
a world of rugged mountains and stormy deeps, 
We study, we reason, we calculate. We climb 
the giddy scaffold of induction up to the very 
stars. We borrow the wings of the boldest an- 
alysis and flee to the uppermost parts of crea- 
tion, and then shutting our eyes on the radiant 
points that twinkle in the vault of night, the well 
instructed mind sees opening before it, in mental 
vision, the stupendous mechanism of the heavens, 
Its planets swell into worlds. Its crowded stars 
recede, expand, become central suns, and we 
hear the rush of the mighty orbs that circle round 
them. The bands of Orion are loosed, and the 


sparkling rays, which cross each other on his | 


helt, are resolved into floods of light, streaming 


from system to system, across the illimitable _ 


pathway of the outer heavens. The conclusions 
which we reach, are oppressively grand and sub. 
lime; the imagination sinks under them; the 
truth is tuo vast, too remote from the premises, 
from which it is deducted ; and man, poor ‘rail 
man, sizks back to the earth, and sighs to wor- 
ship again, with the innocence ef a child or 
Chaldean shepherd, the quiet and beautiful stars, 
as he sees them in the simplicity of sense. 
But in the province of geology, there are some 
subjects, in which the senses seem, as it were, 
led up into the laboratory of divine power. — Let 
a man fix his eyes upon one of the marble col. 
umns ia the Capitol at Washington. He secs 
there a condition of the ear:h’s surface, when the 
pebbles of every size, and form, and material, 
which compose this singular species of stone, 
were held suspended in the medium, in which 
they are now imbedded, then a liquid sea of mar. 
ble, which has hardened into the solid, lustrous, 
and variegated mass before his eye, in the very 
substance of which he beholds the record of a 
convulsion of the globe. Let him g> and stand 
upon the sides of the crater of Vesuvius, in the 
ordinary state of its eruptions, and contemplate 
the lazy stream of molten rocks, that oozes 
quietly athis feet, encasing the surface of the 
mountain as it cools wi-h a most black and stygian 
crust, or lighting up its sides at night with streaks 
of lurid fire. Let him consider the volcanic is. 
land, which arose a few years since in the neigh. 
borhood of Malta, spouting flames from the depth 
of the sea;—or accompany one of our own 
navigators from Nantucket to the Antarc- 
tic ocean, who finding the centre of a small island, 
to which he wag in the habit of resorting, sunk 
in the interval of two of hie voyages, sailed 
through an opening in its sides where the ocean 
had found its way, and meored hia ship in the 
smouldering crater of a recent extinguished vol- 
cano. O1, finally, let him survey the striking 
phenomenon which our author has described, and 
which has led us to this train of remark. a min- 
eral fountain of salubrious qualities, of a tem- 
perature greatly above that of the surface of the 
earth in the region where it is found, compounded 
of numerous ingredients in a constant proportion, 
and known to have been flowing from its secret 
springs, as at the present day, at least for eight 
hundred years, unchanged, unexhuusted. ‘The 
religious sense of the elder world, in an early 
stage of civilization, placed a genius or a divinily 
by the side of every spring that gushed from the 
rocks, or flowed irém the bosom of the earth. 
Surley it would. be no weakness for a thoughtful 
man, who should resort, for the tenoyation of & 
wasted frame, to one of those salubrious minert! 
fountains, if he drank in their. healing waters 98 * 
gift from the outstretched, though invisible 
of an every-where present and benignant Pow*! 
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recently republished among us, we take a notice 
to-day of one, whose youth, loveliness, extraor- 
dinary acquirements, and early fate, appeal with 
great force to the heartand the imagination. |. 
Lady Jane Gray. 
[From irs of Celebrated Women of All 
© <Gountries. By Madame Junot.) 

Ambition punished, seldom excites pity; but 
can @ tribute of commiseration be refused to a 
beautiful. woman, only seventeen years of age, 
who laid her head upon the block to expiate the 
ambition ef another? Such was the fate of Lady 
Jane Gray! A crown had no attractions for her 
—she had no desire to reign! It seemed as if this 
unfortunate and lovely young creature felt her 
feet slip on the very steps of that throne which 
the Duke of Northumberlard forced her to as— 
cend. A’warning presentiment told her that a 
life of quiet seclusion was the only means she 
had of escaping a violent death. She long resist- 
ed the fatal counsel of her father-in-law ; but she 
was dragged on by her evil destiny. 

Lady Jane Gray, born in 1537, was the grand. 
daughter of Mary Tudor, sister of Henry VIII. 
This princess, being left a widow by the death 
of her husband, Louis XII. King of France, and 
having no children by this marriage, returned to 
England and married Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, 
whom she had long loved, and who was Lady 
Jane’s grandfather. The subject of this memoir, 
when she was scarcely sixteen, married Lord 
Guildford Dudley, fourth son of John Dudley, 
Dukeof Northumberland. Lady Jane Gray was 
beyond measure iovely : her features were beau- 
tifully regular, and her large and mild eyes were 
the reflection of a pure and energetic soul, tho’ 
peaceful and unambitious. She. had a strong 
passion for study, especialiy that of abstruse 
ecience. Though young, she had acquired vast 
learning, and was deeply read in the ancients: 


she-was very familiar with Greek, and extreme— 


ly partial to Plato. Living at one of her country 
seats, she divided her time between her books 
and her husband, until political events of high im- 
portance troubled her peaceful life and destroyed 
her happiness. 

Edward Seymour, Duke of Somerset, Protector 
of England, exercised over that country a despotic 
sway to which the nobles would no longer submit. 
The latter, equally disgusted with the pride of 
Thomas Lord Seymour, the Protector’s brother, 
applauded the Duke of Northumberland when he 
succeeded in successively removing these two fa- 
vorites from the ing person ; and Northumber- 
land thought himself popular, when he was only 
loved on. account of his hatred to the Seymours. 

ward VI., a weak and sickly child, who could 
ill bear-the weight of ‘the crown that encircled his 
pallid brow, always bestowed his favor upon those 
near his person, and Northumberland succeeded 

But the new favorite, fearing, and with 

reason, that he should not long retain this 
station, as the King might die, and was indeed then 
dying, though only sixteen years of age, employed, 
with considerable address, the prejudices of religion 
to gain his ends. He described to Edward, in hid- 
eous colors, the character of his sister, Mary the 
Catholic; and represented in an equally unfavora- 
ble light, Elizabeth, daughter of that Anna Boleyn 
who was condemned and executed for adultery. 
Could then the crown of England, h2 asked, be 
placed wpon a dishonored brow, or the welfare 
of the English nation be entrusted to an in- 
tolerant fanatic? Northumberland was a man of 
ability : he shook the timid conscience of Edward, 
who, fearing Mary’s violence, and prejudiced 
against Elizabeth, ahged the order of succession, 
and designated as his successor, Jane Gray, the el- 
dest daughter of Henry Gray. On the King’s 
death, Lady Jane was, through the exertions of 
Northumberland, proclaimed Queen. In vain did 
the lovely young creature entreat her father-in-law 
to.allow her to retain her freedom: the obstinate 
Duke, always at the head of intrigues, determined 
to his point with her whom he deemed a child. 


ae it be for nothing,” said he, “that*I have 


¢aused the daughters of two queens to be declared 
ger ya in order to since ihe crown ypon the 

of my daughter.in-law? No indeed »— 
The.ambitioug old man. sent for the princesses 
vag, ey Elizabeth to London, without inform- 
ing of the Kin’g death, which he kept con- 











umberland’s projects, escaped the. snare; and 
steel made her triumph over the obstacles which 
he placed between the throne and- heyself.— 
Steel !—steel, flames, and scaffolds, were about 
to. constitute the laws of Mary the Catholic—of 
Marty the bloodthirsty! - Hh 8 MOREE 
-- She soon emered London, with prayers on her 
and vengeance in her heart. In vain did 
Northumberland resist her: he was vanquished, 
deserted by every one, and together with Lady 
Jane Gray anu his son, Lord Guildford Dudley, 
impris:ned in the Tower. 

Poor Jane Gray !— she had resisted her father 
in-law’s wishes only to yield to them and die after 
a reign of nine days!—for the unfortunate and 
lovely woman reigned no longer. Scarcely had 
she placed upon her head that crown so fatal to the 
touch—whieh falls but to drag the heads of kings 
along with it—ere she was shut up in a dungeon 
soon to lay her head upon the block! Alas! she 
had.a presentiment of her fate, when she refused 
to exchange her diadem of flowers for the regal 
crown of England. 

Meanwhile, ay considered that the death of 
Northumberland alone was sufficient to appease 
her vengeance and secure her peaceful possession 
of the throne. Lady Jane Gray and her husband 
were confined in the tower of London;—in the 
same place as that Elizabeth, who was destined at 
a later period to show the worldthat a woman may 
become a great sovereign. Fora time, Mary suf- 
fered Lady Jane Gray to live, because she thought 
that, being queen of England both by right and 
force, she might reign in future without taking 
away the lives of her enemies. But ‘such are the 
dreadful consequences of violence, that, when once 
adopted, the only road left open is one of blood- 
shed ; and to deviate from it then is impossible. 

Mary was a Catholic and a bigot ; and -being be- 
trothed to Philip of Spain, she was_anxious to offer 
a nuptial present hy Ses him’who was one day 
to become the father of Don Carlos. She therefore 
commanded that all her subjects throughout Eng- 
land should submit to the See of Rome; and asthe 
English then professed the Reformed religion, and 
were attached toit, Mary directed also that scaf- 


-folds should be erected, and piles of fagots raised 


for burning heretics. ~On the issuing of these or- 
ders, insurrections broke out in every part of the 
kingdom, ‘The Queen shuddered whenever she 
heard the names of her sister and her cousin ; she 
stormed with rage at the people who called for 
Lady Jane Gray; and to silence them—to answer 
their call—she threw them the head of that unhap- 
lady.! 

ey Jane! Thou wert dragged from thy peace- 
ful retirement to be placed against thy will 
upon a throne, and to fall from it into a dungeon! 
-The ministers of vengeance and fanaticism are 
now come to drag thee from thy prison, and force 
thee upon a scaffold! 

Mary was alarmed at the cries of sedition ut- 
tered by the people. Lady Jane and her hus- 
band were brought before an iniquitous council, 
who condemned them both to die ; and the May- 
or of London having begged that a public exam- 
ple might be made, obtained that Lord’Guildford 
Dudley should bo executed in public. The un— 
fortunate nobleman, on his sentence being com. 
municated to him, requested an interview with 
his wife. She rofused to see him, but wrote him 
a letter to the following purport : 


** Do not let us meet, Gui:dford—we must see 
each other no more until we are united in a bet- 
ter world. We must forget our joys so sweet, 
Guildford, our loves so tender and so happy.— 
You must now devote yourself to none but seri- 
ous thoughts. No more love, no more happiness 
here upon earth !—we must now think of nothing 
but death! Remember, my Guildford, that the 
feople are waiting for you, to see how aman can 
die. Show no weakness as you approach the 
scaffold ; your fortitude would be overcome, per. 
haps, were you to see me. You could not quit 
your poor Jane without tears; and tears and 
weakness must be left tous women. Adieu, my 
Guildford, adieu! be a man—be firm at the last 
hour—let me be proud of you.” 

Guildford died like a hero, and Jane was proud 
of him. Ah! it was not from weakness that 
this noble minded creature refused the crown ;— 
she-was happy with her books, her affection, and 
her beloved husband, under her own aibours of 


flow 





of 

crown, not ‘its weight that.alarmed hefww eS 
She saw her‘husband leave the: Tower and pro? 
ceed ‘to the place of ‘execution; “Sheopre @ 
long time for him; trer own tarm thei ey 
she prepared. for death, | Mary, decitous-of in: 
creasing her sufferings, pretended to convert her, 
and offered to pardon her if she would abjure the 
reformed religion. But with a sweet smile of 
sadness, she refused. For at that time what.was 
life to her ?—nothing but a vast solitude through 
which she should have to-wander alone and de- 
serted.. She preferred death! - PHAUO 
For three days she was assailed: by the impor- 
tunities of Catholic priests, wha thought they had 
shaken her faith.’ Jane made them no reply, but 
centinued her prayers. Having written a last let- 
ter of adieu to her sister, the Countess of Pem- 
broke, she touk off her mourning, dressed her, 
self in white, had her long and beautiful hair cut 
off by her female attendan.s, and walked boldly to 
the place of execution, When, howéver,.she 
saw the sparkling of the steel axe, she turned 
pale. She knelt, prayed again, lifted up her 
eyes and looked at the heavens !—then placing her 
head upon the block, she received the stroke that 
cor ferred upon her a crown of which no human 
passions could deprive her—the crown of martyr- 
dom ! 

This was the the third time in London, within a ~ 
period of twenty years, that the blood of a queen 
had stained the scaffold. The reign of Kliza- 
beth was to present a fourth act of the same tra- 


Catherine Gray, Countess of Pembroke, ‘was 
more to be pitied than her sister Jane ; for, after all, 
what is death to any one who has lost every thing 
that makes life valuable! But Catherine, separat- 
ed from a world in which the man she loved still 
lived, must often have prayed to God to give her 
the sleep of the grave. 

Catherine Gray had married the Earl of Pem- 
broke; but their union was. so unhappy that both 
demanded a separation, and their marriage was 
dissolved by a judicial act. She then became the 
Wife. of the Karl of Hertford, who set. out. for 
France, leaving ‘her ant. Catherine Gray 
being of the royal blood of Tudor, her marriage 
without the consent of her sovereign ‘was imputed 
to her as a crime; and on ascending the throne, 
Mary, as happy in having to inflict punishment as 
another would Sank been to show clemency, con- 
demned her to imprisonment for life. The Earl of 
Hertford on his return from France, was also sen- 
tenced to imprisonment, and the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury declared the marriage null and void, Ne- 
vertheless the Earl protested against the seritence 
of the Archbishop, as well as against that.of his 
other judges. He loved Catherine with the ten- 
derest affection ; and still looking upon her as his 
wife, bribed the keeper of the tower and obtained 
access to her prison. Catherine became a mother 
a second time; and Mary persecuted the Earl of 
Hertford with all the vindictive hatred of a Queen 
whose authority is despised, and of a woman al- 
ready past the age of inspiring love, who cannot 
forgive young people for their superiority in this 
respect. ‘The Earl’s accusation consisted of three 
counts: First, of having seduced a princess of the 
royal blood ; secondly, of having violated a state 
prison; and thirdly, of having approached a wo- 
man from whom the law had_ separated him.- He 
was condemned to a fine of five thousand’ pounds 
sterling for each offence. He paid the fifteen thou- 
sand pounds, and after a long confinement. consent- 
ed to sign a voluntary act of separation from Cath- 
erine ; not till after a long and.a re- 
sis:ance which bore ample testimony of the strength 
of his attachment. ba getigbole 

The unfortunate Catherine Gray died in prisen, 
in 1562, after a long and painful captivity. ~ Like 
her sister Jane, she was learned and at study. 
Both were young and lovely, and the. fate of bot 
showed that royal birth is no security against ™ 
fortune. ‘Tearsare shed in the of kings:es 
well as the peasant’s hovel; and-arms loaded with 
jewels often bear the chains of captivity. Poison 
is sometimes drunk in a cup of gold; and the crown- 
ed head severed by the executionér’s axe ! 

RAILROAD CASTINGS. 

MANY & WARD, ‘Proprietors of the Alban e 

Air Furnace and Bis gt cents Bay 





109, will make to.order car 
wheels, chairs and knees, and every other doscripuon of 
castings required for railroads. ; R-ly 
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. &) S55 DENER’S MAGAZINE. - 

This work is na mainly to AGRICULTURE and. 
aes or Spa aserected wath. team. It 
volume, or 3d volume, new series, and 

made equal to any work of the kind 


No reasonable ex 


wvings and iflustra- 


QUARTERLY JOURNAL. OF AGRICULTURE, 
MECHANICS, AND MANUFACTURES. . 
This work is of the choicest articles of 

the three préceding works ; its character may there- 

iore be y reading those advertisements. It 
has been published at $5, but will be, hereafier, at $4 

annum—always in advance; each quarterly num- 
end to contain about 226 pages. 


RAILROAD JOURNAL AND ADVOCATE OF 
INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 

This work is published once a week, in quarto form 
of RIGHUT pages, devoted mainly to the subject of inter- 
nal improvements, in all its various modes and furms. 

Three volumes were completed in December, 1834, 
and the 4th volume is now in progress. 

Terms, $3 a year, IN ADVANCE. Previous volumes 
same price ; full sett of four volumes, $12. 


RAILROAD AND CANAL MAP, 

Ora Map of the United States, 24 by 40 inches, on 
which is delineated all the Railruads and Canals in use, 
Soueiees i aman , and suuue of Sen in ae 

lation; together with a concise description of, or 
reference to, each, and containing over 70 pages of let- 
terpress. ‘The map is on bank note paper, and put up 
in pocket form, with morocco cover, or in paper cover, 
and may be sent by mail to any part of the country, 
Price $2. : 
MECHANICS’ MAGAZINE, AND REGISTER OF 

INVENTIONS AND IMPROVEMENTS. 

This-work has nearly completed five volumes. It 
is. published. monthly, in numbers-of: 64 pages each, 
in’ octavo form, and forms two good sized vo- 
lumes a year, of 384 pages each. 

This work is srEREOTYPED from the first number, 
and therefore any number of cupies may be obtained 
feom commencement, if desired. It has many able 
correspondents, who furnish original commmnications, 
in addition to its selections from the best European pe- 
tiodicals of the day, with numeroug engravings and 
illustrations of the subjects on which. it treats. The 

hanics’ ine may be considered as one of the 

permanent periodicals of the country. Price, $3 per 
annum, IN ADVANCE. Previous volumes $:,50 each. 

THE APPRENTICE’S COMPANION— 

“A mage 4 publication, in large octavo form, of sixteen 

each number—desi to persuade APPRENTI- 

CEs, ind others, to habits of INDUSTRY, TEMPERANCE, 

and FRUGALITY —is published at the office of the 

Mecnanics’ Magazine, No. 35 Wall street, New- 

York, for FIFTY CENTS a year—for 12 numbers— 
ry D.K. MINOR. 

*,* All letters must be postage paid. Eleven num- 
bers sent to one address fur $5,— and TWENTY- 
THREE for $10, ~K. M. 


These works may all, or either of them, be had of 
S. Blydenburgh, 96 North Pearl street, Albany; D. 
Hale, 124 Washington street, Busion ; Fessenden, Phi» 
ladelphia ; or of the Proprietor and Publisher, 

D. K. MINOR, 
35-Wall street, New-York, 

DeLawarE AND ATLaNTic RaiLroap.—Notice is 
hereby, given, that the books fur receiving subscriptions 
w the residue of the Stock of the Delaware and Atlantic 
Railroad, under the Supplementary Act, granting the 
Commend the privilege of continuing their Road trom 





2 


~f termination at New Lisbon, toa point on 
Be wo Hy inane Barnegst ail "Guckerton, will be 







n 
“on Wednesday,gthe 20thjinst., from 10 to 3 
at the Merchants’ Exchange, in the City of 
hia; on Friday, the 22d, from 2 to 5 o'clock, 
the. of Wm. Arnel, in the Borough of Borden- 
town; and on Tuesday, the 26th inst., trom 10 to 6 
o'clock, at Falkenburg's Hotel, in the Town of Mana- 
hawking, Monmouth Co. Subscribers to the above 
Stock will ire equal pg with the present Stock- 
to that part of the Road already completed 
‘and now in successful ion, extending a distance 
of 14 miles from the ware River to New Lisbon. 
The sum of $5 on each Share is required to be paid 






at the time of subscribing. 
mine Harngs, - Commissioners. 
| oes : 
es * . 3 OLD, F 
Springfield, Burlington Co., N. J., May 1, 1835. , 


FARMER AND AMERICAN GAR- 











Wanted, a partner-in an extensive Printing Estab- 
lishment, No one need apply who is not a thorough- 
bred printer, competent to superintend and direct an 
office in‘which upwards of 30 persons are employed, 
and able to furnish $3000 cash capital. The best of 
references will be given and required. Letters, with 
real name, may be addressed to P. P. P., Post Office, 
New-York, postage paid, and they will be promptly 
attended ‘to. - May-tf 





MILL-DAM FOUNDRY 


N MONDAY, June 1, at 12 o’clock, at City Hall, 
‘(unless previously disposed of a. private sale,) will 
be sold by auction, the above well known establishment. 
stiuated one mile from Boston. The improvements con 


sist of — ‘ 

No.1. Boiler House, 50 feet by 30 feet, containing all 
the necessary machinery for making boilers for Locomotive 
and other steam Engines. t 

No. 2. Blacksmith’s Shop, 50 feet by 20, fitted-with cranes 
for heavy work. 

vu. 3. Locomotive House, 54 feet by 25,used for putting 
together Locomotive Engines. Several of the best Engines 
in use in the United States have been put in this establish 
ment. 

No. 4. A three story brick building, covered with slate, 
120 feet by 46, containing two water-wheels, equal to 40 
horse power ; Machine Shop, filled with lathes, &c. ; Pattern 
Shop; Rolling Mill and Furnaces, capable of rolling 4 tons 
of iron per diem, exclusive of other work; three Trip 
Hammes, one of which is very large; Engine for blowing 
Cupola Furnaces, moved by water-wheel ; one very supe 
rior {2 horse Steam Engine, which could be dispensed 
with; anda variety of other machinery. 

No. 5. An Jron Foundry, 80 feet. by 45, with a superior 
air Furnace and twoCupolas, Core oven, Cranes, &c. fitted 
for the largest work. Attached to the Foundry is a large 
ware-house, containing Patterns for the Castings of 
Hydraulic Presses, Locomotive and other Steam Enginese 

Mill Rolis, Geering, Shafts, Sioves, Grates, &c. &c. 
These were made of the most durablematcrials, under the 
direction ef a very scientific and practical Engineer, and 
are supposed to be of great value. 

No. 6. A building, 65 feet by 36, containing a large stack 
of chimneys, and fuftiaces, fur inaking Cast Steel. This 
building js at.present as a boarding-house, and can 
accommodate adarge number of men. 

No. 7. A range of buildings, 200 feet long by 36, con- 
taining counting room, several store ,ooms, a Brass Foun 
dry, room for cleaning castings, a largeloft fur storing pat 
terns, stable for two horses, &c. &c. ; 

The ubove establizhment being on tide water, presents 
greater advantages for some kinds of business than any 
other in the United States. Coal and Iron can be carried 
from vessels in the harbors of-Boston, to the wharf in front 


of the Factory, at 25 to 30 cents per ton. Some of the 


largest jobs of 1ron work have been completed at this esta- 
blishmert; among others, the great chain and lift pumps 
fur freeing the Dry Dock at the NavyY ard Charleston. 
The situation for Railroad work is excellent, being in 
the angle formed by the crossing of the Providence and 
Worcester Kailroads. The Locomotive “ Yankee,’ now 
running on the latter road, and the *¢ Jonathan,” purchased 
by the State of Pennsylvania, were built at these works. 
With the Patterns and Machinery now inthe premises, 12 
Locomotives and as many tenders, besides a great quantity 
of cars and waggouns, could be made per annum. 
For terms, apply to. ; 
THOS. J. ECKLEY, Treas’. &c., Boston, or to 
ROBERT RALSTON, Jr., Philadelphia. 
Boston, April 21, 1835. 





STEPHENSON, 
Butlderof a superior style af Fulaaanger Cars for Rail- 
road, 
No. 264 Elizabethstreet, near Bleecker street, 
New-York. 
Ts RAILROAD GOMPANIES would do well to 
examine these Cara; a specimen of which may be seen 


on that part of the New-York and Harlem Railroad 
now in operation. J tf 





PATENT RAILROAD, SHIP AND BOAT 
SPIKES. 

tg The Troy Iron and Nail Factory keeps constantly 
for sale avery extensive assortment of Wrought Spikes 
and Nails, from 3 to 10 inches, manufactured by the sub- 
scriber’s Patent Machinery, which aiter five years suc- 
ceesfuloperation and now almost universal use in the Uni- 
ted States well as England, where the subscriber ob- 
tained a Patent,) are found superior to any ever offered 
in market. 

Railroad Companies may be supplied with Spikes hav- 
ing countersink heads suitable tothe holes in iron rails, 
to any amount and on short notice. . Alinost all the Kail- 
roads now in progress inthe United States are fastened 
with Spikes made at the above named faciory—for which 
purpose they aie found invaluable, as their adhesion is 
morethan double any common spikes made by the ham- 
mer, 

HF Allorders directed tothe Agent, Troy, N. Y., will 
be punctually actended to. 

HENRY BURDEN, Agent. 

Troy, N.Y. July, 1831. 

rt. Spikes are kept tor sale, at factory prices, by I. 
& J Townsend, Albany, and the principal i Merchants 
in A’bany and Troy. ; J. 1. Brower, 222 Waterstreet, New- 
York; ASM. Jongs, Philadelphia ; T. Janviers, Baiti- 
more ; Degrand & Sniith, Boston. 

P. 8.—Railroad Companies would do well to forward 
their ordere asearly as practicable,asthe subscriber js de- 
‘sirousof extending the mepamcturing s0 as to keep pace 
with the daily increasing demand for his Spikes. | 
 NRsam es ki ‘ Be BURDEN. 
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RAILROAD CAR WHEELS AND BOXES, 


AND OTHER RAILROAD CASTINGS. 

1H Also. AXLES furnished ani fitted to wheels 
complete at the Jefferson Cotton and Wool Machine 
iecery and Foundry, Paterson, N.J. All ordere. ad- 
dressed to the subscribers at Paterson, or 60 Wa)l 
street, New-York, will be promptly atiended to. 

Also, CAR SPRINGS. 

Also, Flange Tires turaed complete. 


J3 ROGERS, KETCHUM & GROSVENOR 


PATENT HAMMERED SHIP, BOAT, AND 
RAILROAD SPIKES. Ra” 
Ruilroad Spikes of every description required, 
made at the Albany Spike Factory. 
Spikes made at the above Factury are recommended to 
he _— ae superior to any thing of the kind now in use 
Ship and Boat Spikes made full size under the head, 
80 as not to Admit water. : ‘ 
Ordeis may be addressed to Messrs. ERASTUS COR - 
NING & CO., Albany, or to THOMASTURNER, at the 
Factory, Troy, N. Y. sept.13- ly 


RAILWAY IRON. 
95 tons ot 1 inch by }inch,). Flat Bars in lengths o 
200 «do. 14. do. | do. |} 14 to 16 feet, counter sunk 








40 do. 14° do, do. (holes, endscut atan angle 
800 do. 2 do. do. fof 45 degrees, with s,li- 
800 do. 24 do. do. | cing plates and nails to 

soon expected, suit. 

250 do. of Edge Railsof 36 Ibs. per yard, withthe re- 
quisite chairs, kevs and pins. 

Wrought Iron Rims of 30, 33, and 36 inches diameter 
for Wheels of Railway Cars, and of 60 inches diameter 
for Locomotive wheels 

Axles of 24, 23, 2}; 3, 3$,34, and 34 inches diameter for 
Railway Cars and Locomotives of patent iron. 

The above will be sold free of duty, to State Govern. 
menta and Incorporated Governments, aid the Drawback 
taken in part payment. A. & G. RALSTON, 

9 South Front street, Philadelphia. 

Models and samples of all the differentkindsol Rails, 
Chairs, Pins, Wedges, Spikes, and Splicing Plates, in use 
both in this country and reat Britain, will be exhibited to 
those disposed to examine them. ° '  dilmeowr 


SURVEYORS’? INSTRUMENTS. 

33> Compasses of varioussizesand of superior qual- 
ity warranted. ‘ 

Leveling Instruments, large and small sizes, with high 
magnilying powers with glasses made by Troughton, to- 
gether with a large assorcment of Engineering Instru- 
ments, manufactured and sold by 

- EL & G.W. BLUNT, 154 Water street, 








J31 6t ; corraer of Maiden lane. 
SURVEYING AND ENGINEERING 
INSTRUMENTS. 


(gy Tke subscrber manutactures ail kinds of Instru- 
ments in his profession, warranted equal, if sot superior, 
in principles of costruction and workmanship'to any im- 
ported or manufactured in the’ United States; several of 
which are entirely new. among which are an Improved 
Compass, with a Telescope attached, by which angles can 
be taken with or without the use-of the needle, with per- 
fect accuracy—also a Railroad Goniometer, with two Tel- 
escopes—and a Leveling Inattument, with a Guoniometer 
attached, particularly adapted to Railroad purposes. 

; WwW - YCUNG, 
Mathematical insu ument Maker, 
No. 9 Dock at., Philadelpbia. 

The following recommendations ave respectfully sub- 

mitted to Engineers, Surveyors, and others interested, 
Baltimore, 1832. 

In reply to thy inquiriesrespecting the iysirumente- man: 
ufactured by thee, now in use or the Ba'timore and Ohio 
Railroad, I cheerfully furnish thee the following infer- 
mation. The whole number of Levels now in possession 
of the -department of construction of thy make igs seven 
The whole nua:ber of the ‘‘ Improved Compass”? ig eight 
These are all exclusive of the number in the service ol the 
Engineer and Graduation Depariment, ’ 

Both Levels and Compasses are in good repair. They 
have in fact needed but little repairs, except from accidents 
to which all instruments of the, kind are liable. 

I have found that thy patterns for the Jevels and com 
passes have been preferred by my assistants generally, to 
any othere in use, and the Improved Compass is superior 
to any other description of Goniometer that we have yet 
tri-ed in faying the rails onthis Road. 

This instrument, more recently improved with a reyer- 
sing telescope, in place of the vane sights, leaves the 
engineer scarcely any thing to desire in the formation or 
convenience of the Compass. It is indeed the most com- 
epee adapted to lateral angles of any simple and cheap 

nstrument that Ihave yet seen, and I cannot but believe 
it will be preferred to all othere now in use for laying of 
rails—and in fact, when Known, Ithink it will be as high ly 
appreciated fur common surveying. 
Respectfully thy friend, 
JAMES P. STABLER, Supt of Construction 

of Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 

Philadelphia, Februar ° 

Having for the last two poe 9 made eelidiahe, tas 0 
Mr. Young’s ** Patent Improved Compaes,>” I can safely 
say | believe itte be much superior to any other instrument 
ofthe kind, now in use, and as such mostcheerfully re- 
commend itto Engineers and Surveyors. 

E. H. GILL, Civil Engineer. 
Germantown, February, 1833. 

For a year past I have used Instruments. made by Mr. 
W. J. Young, of t’*hiladelphia, in which he has combined 
the propertics of a Theodolite with the common Level. 

Iconsider these Instruments admirably calculated for 
laying out Railroads, and can recommend them to the 
_— of Engineers as preferable to any others for that 


HENRY R.CAMPBELL, Eng. Philad. 
ail ly aie ‘Germant. acd Norviee Reiiroed 
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